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A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 


— 





No. 44. 





LONDON, MARCH, 1878. 


Price 6d. 








_* 4% ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The Next STUPENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 
m SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 23rd, 1878, commencing at Eight 
‘clock. 


t) 
Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 


Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. each ; to be obtained at the Institution. 


The Next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 13th, at Eight o'clock, 


. By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





INCERTS, Penny Readings, &-—POPULAR SONGS, Vocal 

Duets, Trios, and Quartets (Part Songs), selected from Messrs. ROBERT 
COCKS and Co.’s CATALOGUE. This list may be had gratis and post free on 
application. New Burlington Svreet. 


aeons OF HOME (Popular Melodies), arranged and fingered 

for the Pianoforte by WiLLIAM SMALLWOOD. 15 Nos., 2s. 6d. each, post 
free at half pricé. ““‘ A welcome addition to the school-room library.”— Vide the 
Graphic. ‘‘ As attractive as they are prettily and skilfully arranged.”—Vide the 
Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper. 


EACHER and PUPIL.—PIANOFORTE DUETS. By 

GEORGE ¥F. WEST. These interesting Duets have been written with a 

Yew of training in the all-important essentials of time and expression. No. 1. 

“Home, Sweet Home ;” No. 2. *‘ Rousseau’s Dream ;” No. 3. ‘‘The Blue Bells.” 

Bach _ free for 24 stamps. To be had, gratis and post free, a Catalogue of all 
Mr, West’s elegant music for the Piano. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. 1166th Edition, 66 pages, 4s.; post-free, 28 stamps. The 
tamber of editions this work has passed vm sufficiently guarantees its well- 
deserved and world-wide popularity. Appendix to the same work, by George 
Frederick West, 5s., post free 30 stamps. 


LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
ORDER EVERYWHERE. 


0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 
OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IMPERFECT 
SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The Phi’ hy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged and revised) 
atends London, ForTerms apply to Messrs, STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER 
and Co., New Bond Street. 











BOOKS { and IL, 6d. each; DOUBLE NUMBER, together, 9d. 
NGLISH COUNTRY DANCES, and SCOTCH REELS, 
(29) ed expressly for Young Pianists. by R. ANDREWS, Author o 
the “* Ride a Cockhorse ” Quadrilles, &., &c. To be had of the Author 
M4, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 


HE GUITAR._MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For 1 and 
mu, 





essons, 
ts for and private concerts, address to her residence, 
> -square, W. 











THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


‘* There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in 
the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 


| bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 


Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


“Taken as _a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed 
**** We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 
sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must 
chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.’—The Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 

of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting on a new principle. With 

Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 

Mus. Doe., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 

and Choragus to the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, a CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With a Memoran- 
dum on the Pointing of the ‘GLORIA PATRI,” by Sir G. J. 
ELVEY. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


Oxford and Londén $ JAMES PARKER and Co. 


Just published. 
Le LUGS of MODERN ENGLISH 
4 OETS, 


By JOHN BARNETT. 


Being a collection of 15 songs, for suprano, contralto, tenor, and bass voices. 
Price 6s., net, cloth boards. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, London. 


ALL PIANOFORTES. 


THE GREATEST OF 





TH E ST EI NW AY 
PIANOFORTES. 


(Steinway Hall, New York.) 





Attention is directed to the CHANGE in the LONDON 
ADDRESS of Messrs. STEINWAY and SONS, which has been 
rendered necessary, like the recent addition of 400 acres to their 
business territory in New York, by the pressure of the world-wide 
demand for their Instruments. 





STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 








—— — 


LAMBORN COCK’S _ |J.B. CRAMER & G0.’S PIANOFORTES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | yx crsovieising no wry greet roo wich tee 


SS ss Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
PIANDFORTE SOLOS. by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 

facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
LUNN, H. ©. some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, wll speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 








Boat Song—Barcarolle 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 0 
0 The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a.compact 
0 
0 


La Danza ... ae ee ... Rossini 
Théme de Beethoven ide ae ais 
Wedding March ... oe ... Mendelssohn 


and perfest instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


3 
3 
3 
8 


2.—-THE MIGNON. 


? ; The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pieces by Old Masters from Works written for the | Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 


p . the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 
Harpsichord, selected, edited, and fingered for the . 


Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


Pi a : ne: eet , The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
No. 1. peneeretsomon gee Prelude and Air with Variations being placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 
» %—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 





In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 

The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 

CIRO PINSUTI. kind ; it more than repl the obsolete ‘“‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
Song—‘‘ The Watchman ”’ We a es sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 

Duet—' Welcome ”’ ese oe eee a wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
BE ent See circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 


wy in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
HENRY SMART. costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 





2 J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master ose ee and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow... es Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tl< articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
HATTON, G. F but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramzn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
sy ; . said to be made by their firm. 

Song—The Cherry Tree ... vole she —— ‘Tbe whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
. . ° depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 

si The Nightingale 8 farewell tee Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jony Purpre, Edinburgh, and 

i j i : f r CO. ; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dubli 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) _ nett J. Mase Wate © Co. Sys See SY Se San 


CramER, Woop &-Co., Belfast. 
» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 
»» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
i Aa Song of the Wood Nymph facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewoo! 
(s 8.c.¢ ) at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


A Mother's Song (s.s.s.c.) MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 260 Guineas. 
I've Watched you from the 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mannfactut 
Shore (s.s.s.c.) 


HARMONTIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


LAMBORN COCK, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 


68, NEW BOND STREET, 48, 44, 46, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


mHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICK AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr, Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.’—The ). onthly 
Musical Record. 

‘We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s abl 
readers.”—The Doctor. . sia itt nia 


We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success."—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice diviue,”’—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


Bh work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. Cambridge 
Prpress, 


“A book that ha the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


P * a. Linn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”"—Jackson’s Oxford 
orn, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

_“‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the 
Vuiee.’”"—Midland Counties Herald 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The awthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachiags of use.”—Atheneum. : 


‘ Philosophy of 


BatLuigeg, TinpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Voice,” 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 

through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the rinciples of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


aod I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuarxzs Lunn, 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


[aE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 


emphasis and oree of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
Vocalisation. 


re An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
Phice 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 


venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


"= GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H+brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 

‘The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 

“‘Mr. Armfi-ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the origiual. We should be sorry to give the an see that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine ot Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find threughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition. 


MHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. 8. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, ‘Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in eloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘‘ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully liarmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ Fa 3 are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








“NO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
ei brated Prayer from “ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accurdance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse, 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

oe A New Editiion, soviaed and emotes eee pee. a bs, mo 
. 6d. tt; ny each, 3 Parts 

LD nat a or SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, 

Street, W. 


12 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


OXFORD STREET. 


siete 


BARRY, C. A. 


Five-part Choral Song. 


BEALE, WILLIAM. 


O Holy Night. 


Awake, sweet Muse 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 
COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian eo oe ee oe ae 
Summer Morning 
The sun is bright ee ee - ee ee 
FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings . . 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with Seamer for Harp and 
Oboe’, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . - sett 
GASES. HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ov oe oe es 
Summer Winds. 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. 


nett 


” 


HECHT, E. 
At night . 


Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 


LESLIE, HENRY. 
We roam and rule the sea .. ~ a “ ee 
The Angel's visit 

The Rainbow .. 

The Lullaby of Life 

Cherry ripe 


&.A.T.B.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


nett 


8.A.T.B. 

8.A.T.B. 

8,A.T.B. 

8.A.T.B, 

8.A.T.B. 

Parts, each 

; LISZT, F. 

Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.7.B. 
LUCAS, Caan. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 


MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” 
No. 1. Late that mournfal eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. . : 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true a 
The righteous live for evermore 
Our conversation is in heaven 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ .. 
Vocal Parts, per page 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY. 


Nobody cares forme .. 


nett 


8.A.T.B. 
8.8.A.T.B. 
Parts ditto 


Nett, each 


8.A.T.T.B. nett 


8.A.T.B. nett 
8.A.T.B. > 


8.A.T.B, os 


8.A,T.B, nett 


SELBY, B. LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XILL, a.p. 1620) 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. °. 1605) 


SMART, ae. 
Softly come, thou Evening Gale 
Twilight . 
Pipe, red lipp'd ‘Autumn, pipe 
The Curfew Bell 


8.A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


nett 
nett 


8.A.T.B. 
8.A.T,B. 
8.A.T.B, 
8.A.T.B, 


nett 
SODERMANN, es 

Peasant Wedding March . ee 8.A.T.B. 
WESTLAKE, F. 


Look all around thee .. &.A.T.B, 


WILBYE, J OHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 


Draw on, sweet night. 


Fair is my love .. A.T.T.B. 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &¢. 


| 





WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR © PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 28, 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 





By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 
8. 

COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau 4 la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de a 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . 
THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 
THE WATERFALL (Sketch) 
WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) . 


oo oo G2 09 eo Wo OD GOO 
eoooscoosco* 


ALBERT DUFAURE. 
FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceeau de Salon) 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . 
L’AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) . 

R. F. HARVEY. 

MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) . 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE, 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) 


W. C. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH . 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire) 


CARL OBERTHUR. 


REMINISCENCES D’UN VOYAGE inne In- 
provisée) 


JOHN OLD. 
GAVOTTE INF . 
SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 


GAVOTTE ING . . ° 
THE PARADE MARCH . F 


W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante) 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDON 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street: 
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LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Cuaprer III, 

In forwarding the National Training School of Song 
and Music that others and myself are founding—that 
Englishmen have founded and are strengthening in 
its firm foundation in this our land—I say, in for-’ 
warding this school, we have ever to remember that 
everything purposely done by each person has a direct 
power of transferring some of its properties on to suc- 
ceeding actions, and thereby unconsciously tinges such 
succeeding actions: we must remember that all things 
around a person does of necessity act upon that person's 
future thoughts and deeds pro or con. We must ever 
reason from generalities to particulars, we must get our 
detail embraced in the main principles laid down. Well, 
then, in this our song, what influences do we find 
transferred from necessary other circumstances in life, 
tending to cause us English people to sing this song 
badly ? We find two; firstly, we transfer the relative 
force between accented words as spoken and unaccented 
words as spoken, and so lead off ‘‘ tamely””—we lead off 
with inefficient relativity of foree between the accent and 
non-accent in sound. I repeat the already given law. 

Level up the lesser accent in spoken words to the 
greater accent in music, i.e., increase the contrast 
between a loud part of a word and a soft part of a 
word, between a loud word and a soft one. 

This will, at first, sound jerky, and for this reason. 
There is nothing, however good in itself, that cannot 
carry to the ignorant or careless an attendant evil. 
As we are all more or less ignorant, and many of us 
careless, we find the household musical instrument,, 
the piano, with its ceaseless and universal influence 
actually destroying that intense musical desire that all 
English people have. The loudest part of a piano 
note is the blow, and from that it fades until the sound 
is lost: so that to make an increase of sound move- 
ment of pitch is necessary. (Play slowly the melody 
alone of the song.) As two or more notes can be 
simultaneously sounded on the piano, the impression 
of harmonious effect distracts the minds of the generality 
of people, so that they no longer see, or seeing condone, 
this influence ; consequently, when they try to sing, 
they are ever making the force of an accent die away 
before the next note appears; thus the very physical 
weakness brought about by spoken words receives 
added error from another source. Then there is 
another very subtle psychic problem which faces us at 
the outset, namely, a force found in melodic form, 
Which force exercises a direct Backwarp pusH to the 
train of mental progress. ‘This is just the same in the 
immaterial as in the material world.* 


* I discovered this in the backward push found in true voice 
production. In case any of my readers should have seen the 
objection to this raised by the eminent physiologist, Prof. Stork, 
of Vienna, I may state that I have ample additional proof, and 
Pending its arrangement the voice trainer may rest assured of my 
absolutely irrefutable position. D.V., we will have some voice 
trainers in old England yet. 








There is, then, a power which, known, enables us to 
retard, or to accelerate, the mental progress of the 
persons influenced by our deeds. In printing we do 
this by change in style of punctuation; if we want 
the reader's eye to travel quickly we use what is 
technically called ‘‘ low pointing,” if we want the eye 
to travel at less speed we then employ “ high point- 
ing.” Now in music, as the law of gravity—the 
law of attraction and its inversion, repulsion—as 
this law, years ago, many years ago, forced its nature 
to be discerned in its most obvious and superficial 
form, and so gave the title of ‘leading note” to the 
seventh .of the scale, and, having the cue, yet stag- 
nated there for want of acoustic research, so this 
other law of retrospection has stagnated for want 
of psychic research. It is true that the syncopation— 
the first most obvious conflict to melodic flow—has 
equal years ago been seen, but only to be misunderstood 
and wrongly explained. In the “ Dictionary of Musical 
Terms ” we are instructed that ‘‘ syncopation’’ means 
‘suspension, or alteration of rhythm, by driving the 
accent (sic) to that part of a bar not usually accented.” 
And we have the following illustration given :— 











A swell on the first minim will keep the original 
rhythm. A syncopation is not a displacement of 
rhythm, but is added power placed on unaccented notes, 
and only capable of use so far as the memory can retain 
the original rhythm against which it cuts; it is, in fact, 
a contraction, as its name implies ; and is nothing more 
nor less than the actual giving of the force which the 
mind already, by unconscious rhythmic action, foresees 
in the future. 

As long as the accent exists in the physical world 
and is reiterated in the mental world, so long and no 
longer can syncopations be; the moment the former 
fade that moment the bar changes its position. The 
power of the mind to influence the tonal impression is 
proved by the telephone ; two different sounds (a dis- 
cord) simultaneously started by telegraphy from oppo- 
site stations produce ‘beats’’ in the brain, just as 
though they were sounded together in oneroom. Here 
is a passage :— 


———— 
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But this is written by the decomposer thus :— 
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Here we see exactly what I have tried to show—the 
backward push without disturbance of rhythm ; just as 
in ‘“ O come, every one,” before quoted, we found the 
disturbance of rhythm without the backward push. 
Sound crystallises, thought expands. To phrase well is 
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to know the give-and-take principle in each. To return 
to our song— 

** Rose! softly blooming, form’d to allure.” 
The power is of course on the nominative ‘‘ Rose,” and 
on the action of it ‘formed,’ but the train of thought 
progresses so slowly (larghetto) that there is too much 
backward push, so we will phrase— 


—+?}- -- —— pg — 
ie eee ee 
Gta Saleh tenet ae 
C the loudest note in first bar, A as typical of second 
note—the whole is greater than its part—louder than 
the A sharp and the B loudest of all five. The next 
bar we will sing— 
—— poet 
—s= == $F a= 


= 
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The first generalisation for this piece is Smoothness, 
and the morsicature (a word strangely missed in Dr. 
Stainer’s Dictionary) destroys this. On the other hand 
the accent is increased because of the triple form. The 
G has the force of the bar, the B is only an emphasized 
slur, so the softness of it is still further depressed, and 
the succeeding B takes the force of the section, and 
slowness—the contradictory of power—commences on 
the last note of the first triplet, destroying thereby the 
stimulant given to the mind by the likeness existing in 
these triplets. The next sentence covers thie first by 
added power with added contradiction by slowness. 
The repeat following is a repeat of impression, and the 
next sentence finishes on the key-note. 
The last bar but one we will not sing as written : 








but— 





love - ly and 


Law: Where two notes are tied together, the second 
of which would be accented were it free, the first will 
bear an increase of sound up to the part where the 
accent would come, provided the part be not the final 
note. This bar carries the greatest slowness as it finishes 
the first paragraph. The second syllable we push on to 
a softer note to hide the badness of the vowel tone. 
Missing the next part for a while we come to a recurrence 
of the music. (p. 8, bar 5.) What shall we do with 
this? We keep order by our law of likeness; where 
we sung softly we sing softly still, where we sung loudly 
we sing loudly still, but we make contrast by getting 
the soft parts soficr and the loud parts louder; we show 
more “feeling,” we give more “expression” by the 
knowledge that Diversity overlies Likeness, Change 
overlies Order, that Liberty or personal freedom comes 
from Conservatism or obedience. Here, then, is some- 
thing tangible, something other than brute sensibility. 
This takes us down to page 4, bar 4. 








—__. 
And now we go back. The passage beginning “ Thorns 
press around thee” is a continuation of the train of 
thought, and by such connection keeps up the intellectual 
flow ; but the music is different, and by such difference 
stimulates the attention of the audience. We can trans. 


fuse personal expression by re-using our already used 


power and softness with a shade of added speed ; we, as 
it were, hash up the cold leg of mutton for the next 
day’sdinner. An introduced slackening of speed comes 
on the antithesis, and at bar 7, p. 2, the appoggiatura of 
course takes additional force on the accent, while the 
sustained E keeps up its attracting influence by the 
marked increase. We do not, of course, require this 
mark; we know all about it; we know of this just as 
surely as we know that bread is nutritious, and prussic 
acid poisonous. We have learned a physical, an acous- 
tical, and a psychical fact; we have obtained new 
feelings, for cognitions invariably beget them, and we 
have learned the lesson conveyed in the words, ‘“ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s, and to God the 
things that are God's.” 

The D sharp throws us into the key of E, so we slur 
to carry the listener’s mind there (p. 3, bar 4); and as 
we have height, power, and speed, to balance and con- 
tradict, we add more slowness than hithertofore. 

Cuartes Lunn. 





THE LATE MR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


On the 1st of February died Mr. George Cruikshank, 
at his residence in the Hampstead Road, aged eighty. 
six years. Few men have had so long a public career, 
and to still fewer has an exemption been granted from 
the labour and sorrow assigned by the Psalmist to those 
who pass the threescore years and ten of useful or 
enjoyable human life. The sorrows he endured were 
such as are inseparable from an earthly existence : the 
labour was his choice and his habit—he had beena 
conscientious worker from the days of his early youth, 
and lr had the rare fortune to preserve the power of 
working almost to the last. As the son of an able 
water-colour draughtsman he inherited artistic gifts; 
and while still a youth he was engaged to illustrate 
children’s books and cheap editions of popular story- 
books. He subsequently made an attempt to enter the 
Royal Academy as a student, but there were certain 
obstacles, which he took little pains to overcome, and 
from this time he supplied nearly all the publishers of 
pictorial works with his illustrations. In conjunction 
with a literary man, he published two illustrated 
monthly periodicals called The Scourge and The Meteor, 
and his contributions. to Mr. Hone’s political squibs, 
which were amongst his next efforts, were received with 


much favour by the public. The first volume of the . 


« Every Day Book” contains three street scenes—the 
Barrow Woman, Fantcccini, and the Procession of 
Guy Fawkes—-all wonderfully vigorous and lifelike. 
Cruikshank afterwards occupied himself with a series of 
plates intended to represent ‘Life in London,” with 
the object of warning the young and inexperienced ; 
but a misunderstanding between him and the writer of 
the letter-press induced Cruikshank to abandon the 
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unfinished undertaking ; which was completed by his 
brother Robert, and afterwards obtained an extensive 
sale, being also dramatised. This was followed by 
« Life in Paris” and the “ Points of Humour.” The 
connection between Cruikshank and Dickens began 
when the artist was engaged to illustrate the collected 
“Sketches by Boz;” which were originally published 
in the Evening Chronicle. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Cruikshank’s illustrations largely aided the popu- 
larity of these earliest efforts of Dickens, and the con- 
nexion no doubt led to a familiar interchange of ideas 
between the two, in which the artist’s greater experience 
would be of value to the younger man. The illustra- 
tor’s share in the suggestion ‘of some of the characters 
in “ Pickwick” has since been a matter of controversy ; 
we think it may be admitted without any detraction 
from the merit or the genius of Dickens. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations in ‘* Oliver Twist” form a most attrac- 
tive feature of the book. The novels of Ainsworth 
and Sir Walter Scott have also been embellished 
by the same facile pencil, as well as a whole host 
of other works of the same description. Cruikshank’s 
“Omnibus” appeared in 1842, and although Laman 
Blanchard assisted with the letter-press, the chief 
merit is due to the artist. His etchings illus- 
trating Grimm’s German Tales have been much 
admired. Conspicuous throughout all the series of 
Cruikshank’s works is a strong tendency to display the 
evil results of intemperance, and to this end the “ Gin 
Trap,” “The Bottle”—a production dramatised at 
eight London theatres simultaneously—* The Worship 
of Bacchus,” a large oil-painting, besides numerous other 
productions, were directed. ‘‘ The Worship of Bacchus,” 
leaving its artistic position uut of the question, is a 
striking testimony not only of the perseverance of the 
painter, but of his zeal in the cause which he had at 
heart. In his later years Cruikshank turned his atten- 
tion to oil-painting, and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution, among other contributions, 
his illustrations—* Titania and Bottom,” “Cinderella,” 
“Tam o’Shanter,” and ‘ Disturbing a Congregation,” 
this last being painted for Prince Albert. Three of 
the oldest connexions of the house of Bentley in New 
Burlington Street were almost simultaneously seized 
with bronchitis. The disease proved fatal to Sir 
Edward Creasy and to Dr. Doran; but Mr. Cruikshank 
recovered from it, only to die within a few days of 
a stomach disorder from which he had previously 
suffered. 

During the war with France in George III.’s time 
Mr. Cruikshank took an active part in the Volunteer 
movement of the day: and he was equally anxious to 
assist in the development of the Volunteer organization 
which in our own day seems to have become a perma- 
nent institution in Great Britain. In this as in other 
instances, and particularly in matters connected with 
his art, Mr. Cruikshank regarded his talents and 
powers as a trust, to be used for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. If his views sometimes tended a little 
towards exaggeration, his earnestness and enthusiasm 
Were always marked by extreme conscientiousness, and 
he attained his object in pursuing through a long life a 
career which was eminently useful. 

The funeral took place on Feb. 9 at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, where a large number of the literary and 
artistic world had assembled. The usual burial service 
Was read by the Rev. Charles Stuart, the chaplain, after 





which the coffin was borne to the grave, the pall bearers 
being Lord Houghton, Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., 
Mr. G. A. Sala, General M’Murdo, Mr. Edwin 8. Ellis, 
and Mr. 8. C. Hall, the procession being headed by a 
detachment of the volunteer corps which Mr. Cruikshank 
had in his later days commanded, Amongst those 
present at the grave were W. P. Frith, R.A., J. Tenniel, 
Frederick Locker, Edmund Yates, Charles Kent, George 
H. Haydon, Edwin N. Hogarth, Dr. Ward Richardson, 
Dr. Hardwick, Dr. Parrott, A. Arnold, the Chevalier 
de Chatelaine, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, D. Croker, J. 
Clayton, C. H. Scott (and several members of the Urban 
Club), W. Brunton, C. L. Gruneisen, the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, Mr. Paget (the magistrate), Griffith, Frank 
Toole, and many others. There were also some members 
of the Temperance League. The grave is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of that of Mdlle. Titiens. 








CONCERT PITCH. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE. 

(The question of proper Concert Pitch has been treated 
at considerable length by both musicians and mathema- 
ticians, and both parties have never lost an opportunity 
of airing their notions, or of arraying groups of 
formidable symbols with the view of enforcing their 
views. In England we have had enough of this: and 
many of our readers will shudder at the heading to this 
article. The paper embodies the pitch-theory of the 
San Francisco Argonaut,—a theory which is not that of 
Ellis or Helmholtz, nor indeed that of any English or 
German authority. This one paper—if its connexion 
with pitch is not very close—is exhaustive of its subject. 
Some of our readers, indeed, may think it might have 
been curtailed with advantage. } 


I have been to a concert ; and having listened to its 
forcible harmonies and surging crescendos, I don't want 
to hear my grandmother sing any more old-fashioned 
tunes. Tunes are no more to be compared to a concert 
than is a jewsharp to a trombone, or the creak of a 
katydid to a Comanche war-whoop. So I bid farewell 
to ‘ Araby’s Daughter,” and ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me” can stay there. 

Now, I have known a man who could pitch a ton of 
hay on the high beams of the barn in six minutes, and 
another who pitched a burglar out of a two-storey 
window in less time; and I also knew a jolly tar who 
was able to pitch the hull of a ship. But all this is 
nothing to ‘concert pitch.” The concert can pitch 
higher than any of them, though it takes a little longer 
to do it. Concert pitch didn’t used to be so high as it 
is now. A few years ago the musicians pitched it to A 
sharp, and it has remained a very sharp thing to this day, 
But we live in an age of reform and refinement, I am 
quite sure of that, for I have been reformed several 
times, though I was never truly refined till I went to a 
concert. . 

I bought a ticket to Mdme. Melphoni’s concert. J 
thought the ticket rather high, but I guess it wasn’t. 
It is more likely that I was flat. The house was over- 
flowing—with impatience. But at last the prima donna 
and her accompanimentist came forward and filed into 
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position. Her face was very neatly embroidered with 
smiles of the latest pattern. My expectations were 
high. I always expect a good deal, and this time I 
got it. I could hardly realize that these two, so calm, 
so friendly, and full of smiles, were soon to meet in 
furious conflict. 

The accompany man slid himself on the stool in front 
of the piano, raised his hands over his head, and 
whacked them down on the white keys in the most 
vigorous manner; then he whacked the black keys, and 
then he whacked all the keys at once. It was a charming 
display of athletism and agility. But this was only the 
call to arms, as it were, the slogan of the charge. 

Melphoni looked at him a moment with due solemnity, 
as if she realized the task before her; then turning to 
the audience she braced herself for the conflict. It 
took quite a spell to get all her braces set, but when 
it was done she parted her pouting lips and poured 
forth such an exquisite, liquid, mellifluous medley of 
vibratory yelps that each particular hair on the top of 
my head stood on end. I am particular about par- 
ticularizing each particular hair on the top of my head, 
because they went up one at a time and were easily 
counted, 

It was magnificent, but it was a stunner to the 
accompany man, and he retorted with a vigorous, 
chromatic scramble up the whole length of the key- 
board, ending on C. She saw him and went one better. 
He threw up his hand, and then there was a quarter 
rest. ‘The audience clapped its hands vigorously, but 
whether it was with delight, or whether they did it to 
scare the ereature away, I could not say. I confess 
that I felt some concern for my safety, and looked about 
for some means of escape in case of any catastrophe. 


The audience hemmed me in on every side, and exit by 
the door was not to be thought of, but there was an 
open window near by, and I determined to make for 
that window at the first approach of danger. 


The game now began in earnest. She chased the 
gamut up to C, caught it on the fly, and on the way 
down dropped upon a startled baritone, and heaven's 
artillery rushed in at the windows, and the glass prisms 
on the chandelier rattled an extra accompaniment. 
Then grabbing a minor seventh she turned it, trilled it, 
swelled it, tied it to the octave, and then sent it 
screeching with delectable agony amongst the audience, 
who received it with becoming cheers. With an effort 
I kept my seat, but I also kept my eye on that open 
window. 

During this gush of vocal sublimity the accompany 
man was not idle by along shot. He had been brushing 
the hornets from the key-board, and having all clear he 
entered upon a desperate game. He was sure of being 
jack, and the deuce was in his hand; so while his 
fingers were clawing the entrancing confusion out of 
both ends of the key-board, he brought his nose down 
on the middle octave with a voluptuous bang, and this 
brought down tlie house. 

It was a very celestial performance, anyway. He 
played thunder with his fingers, and her eyes flashed 
the lightning. Tie storm was rising, and my expecta- 
tions rose with it. I looked toward the window—it 
was open—and to make a sure thing of it I got out of 
the pew and stood in the nave. I felt like a knave 
myself. 

Melphoni gave her antagonist one uneasy glance, and 
then faced the audience. A de‘iant smile was ambling 








along her under lip, and I could see that she meant 
business. Now came a sudden burst of choice notes 
which made the ruby medal on the rim of her necktie 
rise and fall like a buoy on the bounding billows. She 
threw her arms over her head and clawed down the 
trembling legatos till the liquid melody dripped in 
languishing rills down the whole bosom of the enraptured 
audience. She shook her fingers at the dome, and the 
crystalline staccatos rattled down in a shower of 
melodized hail. She leaped to her toe-tips, and 
scudded along the high C’s, the forte crescendos surged, 
and swelled, and reverberated through the hall in floods 
of Tartarean ecstasy. 

I never saw anything like it. 

Victory? Not yet. The accompany man was losing 
ground, but he was doing his best, and his hands flitted 
up and down the keys like a yoke of hallucinated 
kangaroos, and when the above burst of crescendos 
poured their wrath upon him he brought up the forlorn 
hope. He leaped upon the key-board with both feet 
and kicked ; he turned somersaults on it; he stood on 
his head and butted. She rebutted with an FF hold, 
and she held him. She was now high game, to his low 
jack, and so far it was a draw game. . 

As nothing serious had yet happened, I ventured to 
return to my seat, thinking the worst was over, but I 
was mistaken. 

At the next bout—— But it is not in the power of 
common ink to describe this. I looked through 
Webster and there was not a word that reached it ; not 
even all the adjectives together would do justice to this 
whirlwind of musical skill. It might be done in 
Choctaw or Italian, but I don’t understand these 
tongues. 

Again I say let the tunes of our grandmothers go 
with them. For real ecstasy give me ‘‘ concert pitch.” 





THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. 


The annual concert established nearly forty years 
ago by General Reid has, thanks -to Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, developed into a yearly festival, at which is 
given an excellent selection of really good music, instead 
of the stock-in-trade of an operatic touring-party. The 
musical arrangements of this year are fully worthy of 
former successes. Mr. Hallé, with his orchestra of 
seventy performers, has again been engaged; and, 
besides conducting, he gives several pianoforte solos. 
Malle. Thekla Friedlander is the soprano ; and Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda the violinist. The one first appearance 
is that of Herr Henschel. 

On Feb. 9 a morning concert began the festival. 
Every seat in the hall was occupied, and the audience 
appeared to be not more cold than the usual habitues 
of morning concerts. The opening overture was Weber's 
“« Euryanthe,” which went exceedingly well. This was 
followed by Mdlle. Friedlander, in the air ‘“ Zeffiretti 
lusinghieri,” from ‘‘ Idomeneo.” In the violin concerto 
in A minor, by Spohr, Mdme. Neruda was well supported 
by the orchestra. Mdme. Neruda played entirely from 
memory, and from the opening to the finale she riveted 
the attention of the audience. Malle. Friedliinder gave 
a song by Rubinstein, “ O heilige Nacht,” after which 
came the great work of the day, Mozart’s Symphony m 
C, the “Jupiter.” The band are of course quite 
familiar with this great work, and its execution left 
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nothing to be desired. At the close Mr. Hallé was much 
applauded. 

The second part opened with Beethoven's ‘“ Corio- 
lanus”’ Overture, in C minor, which failed to inspire 
any enthusiasm in the audience. Malle. Friedlinder, 
accompanied by Mr. Hallé, next gave two Lieder— 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Nacht und traume,” and Schumann’s 
« Auftrige.” Herr Strauss then assumed the baton, 
for the performance of Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra. Mr. 
Hallé’s playing was heartily enjoyed, and aroused more 
enthusiasm than any other item in the concert. The 
introduction to Act 8 of the “ Meistersinger” though 
well played produced no result, and was evidently not 
understood by the hearers. These were more pleased 
by Mdlle. Friedlinder’s singing of two songs by Brahms, 
“Sonntags ”’and ‘* Wiegenlied.”” The concert closed 
with Gounod’s overture to ‘ Le Medécin Malgre Lui,” 
which had been previously performed at these concerts. 

The second concert took place on Feb. 12, when Herr 
Goldmark’s Symphony, ‘‘ ‘The Rustic Wedding,” was 
played. It was tolerably well received by the audience. 
The other orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to ‘* Melusina,” Mozart’s overture to the ‘* Seraglio,” 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” and 
Auber’s overture to ‘‘ Le Part du Diable.” Myr. Hallé 
played Beethoven’s Second Concerto in B flat, and 
Weber's Polacca Brillante in EK major, the latter 
encored, a sketch by Chopin being substituted. Herr 
Henschel sang Handel's ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ 
a scena from ‘* Kuryanthe,” and three German Lieder 


in good style. One of his songs was sung by Mdlle. 
Friedlander, who also sang a composition by a young 


German writer named Rontgen, of whose works we 
have more than onee spoken highly. The Hall was 
crowded. . 

The third and last concert (the Reid Concert), 
took place on Feb. 13. It began by the well-known 
composition by General Reid, and the audience paid 
the customary tribute to his memory by standing 
up during the performance of ‘‘The Garb of Old 
Gaul.” These pieces were followed by Gade’s overture 
to ‘* Michael Angelo,” which was coldly received. 
Beethoven's great Symphony, the ‘‘ Eroica,” was the 
chief orchestral item in the program. The Edinburgh 
Courant says of this work :—‘‘ Of the performance we 
can only say that we could imagine a better. The 
first movement, with its innumerable directions as to 
light and shade, was given splendidly, the gradual 
creseendos (in which Mr. Hallé’s band always shines) 
were admirably played. We cannot, however, say that 
any one movement was better rendered than another, 
as all were equally beyond criticism.” We hardly 
understand our contemporary’s meaning: perhaps the 
little word ‘‘not” has been omitted from the first 
sentence. The concerto by Mozart (No. 4), most 
characteristic of that most tuneful of masters, was 
played by Mr. Hallé; his performance won tremendous 
applause both from the audience and from the members 
of the orchestra. Mdme. Neruda played a caprice for 
violin (with orchestra) by Viewxtemps splendidly. The 
orchestra in both these works played magnificently. 
The Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony went well, and the concert closed with a good 
rendering of the overture to ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Malle. 
Friedlander, though suffering from indisposition, gave 
Mendelssohn's scena, “‘ Ungliicksel'ge,” with power and 


feeling, and also two songs by Rubinstein. Herr Hen- 
schel sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Neugierige,” Beethoven's “ In 
questa tomba,” and a song, entitled ‘‘ Happy Hours,” 
by Sir Herbert Oakeley. It is scored for full orchestra, 
and the accompaniment is good. ‘The song itself, 
which is in Schumann's style, is full of passion; and 
Herr Henschel did it justice in every way. The Festival 
was, from first to last, a great suecess, and Sir Herbert 
Oakeley deserves thanks for his exertions by which so 
excellent an end was attained. 





———————— eee 


FUNERAL MASS AT NOTRE DAME. 


The Funeral Mass at Paris for the late Pope was held 
at Notre Dameon Feb. 15. At daybreak the passing bell 
rang forth from the tower, while later on the great bell 
sounded to announce the Mass about to be celebrated 
within the cathedral for the repose of the soul of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius IX. The whole chureh was 
draped in black bordered with white in imitation of 
ermine and sown with silver tears. The tall columns 
were hidden with drapery, and round the choir heavy 
hangings fringed with silver lent a funereal aspect to the 
place. Over each archway was placed an escutcheon 
bearing the Papal arms supported by silver palm 
branches, while in the centre of the church a magnifi- 
cent catafalque had been erected, supported by figures 
representing Piety, Hope, Faith, and Charity. The 
catafalque was covered in velvet with silver fringe, and 
surrounded by handsome candelabra, which replaced 
the magnificent chandelier, removed to make room for 
the baldachino, or canopy, surmounted by a Papal 
tiara, which almost touched the roof of the transept. 
Hundreds of applications for tickets had to be refused, 
owing to the limited space available for the general 
public on account of the number of dignitaries of State 
and official personages who had expressed their 
intention of being present. The broad square in 
front of Notre Dame was thronged with people who 
had to be kept back by mounted Republican Guards 
and mounted police. The Seminarists and other 
religious corporations marched in procession to the 
Cathedral, and were admitted by the grand entrance. 
Among the general officers in uniform who had 
responded to the invitations sent them might have 
been noticed Generals de Ladmirault, de Cissey, 
Desprez, Duplessis, Marquise de Galiffet, de Geslin, 
and Vinoy. Admiral Fourichon, with brave General 
Charette, and his ex-pontifical Zouaves were also 
present, and MM. Buffet, Brunet, F. Duval, A. Gigot 
Rouher, Pessard, Laboulaye, Soubigou, Batbie, and 
Comte de Mun. The Republican Cabinet was repre- 
sented by MM. Dufaure, de Marcére, Waddington, and 
Teisserenc de Bort, while the Court of Appeal, the 
Civil Tribunal, Court of Exchequer, and Council of 
State had sent deputations in their robes of office. 
The whole of the choir was occupied by the clergy. 
Marshal de MacMahon was represented by General de 
Vaulgrenand and Captain La Panouse. Just before 
the commencement of the ceremony the wardens of 
Notre Dame admitted a number of the general public. 
At about a quarter-past twelve Monseigneur Richard, 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Paris, assisted by 
Monseigneur Meglia, Papal Nuncio, Archbishops Lecou- 
turier, and Ravinet, with Monseigneur Marat, Bishop of 
| Sura and Primate of Saint Denis, with — dis- 
I 
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tinguished members of the saiedli wins to the 
front of the altar. 

The choir was crowded with the very best of singers the 
different training colleges and seminaries could produce, 
and the stringed band of the Garde Republicaine was 
stationed behind the altar to accompany them in their 
responses during the Mass, which is said to have been 
composed in the thirteenth century by an Italian monk 
named Jacopone. Monseigneur Richard officiated with 
impressive solemnity. Amid the fragrant smell of 
incense rose the strains of human voices chanting grand 
old music, the secret of which has been denied our 
modern composers. The “ Pie Jesu” and the ‘*‘ Domine 
Deus " were magnificently executed by seminarists from 
Saint Sulpice. When the funeral service had been 
concluded Monseigneur Richard and the other officiating 
priests retired to disrobe in the vestry. On their return 
they were robed in mourning, with silver ornaments and 
embroidery. A procession was formed within the altar 
rails, and, headed by the coadjutor, marched towards 
the catafalque, chanting the Seventh Psalm, “ Libera me 
Domine,” which was well taken up by the nuns and 
other religious communities, to whom places had been 
assigned in one of the aisles. After the Psalm the 
officiating priest and the four assistant bishops gave a 
final absolution, and the choir commenced the “‘ De 
profundis,” which concluded the ceremony. Nothing 
more solemnly impressive can be imagined than this 
Funeral Mass for the Head of the Catholic Church. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bells of Corneville. (Les Cloches de Corneville.) 
Comic Opera in Three Acts. Music by Roserr 
Pianquette. Vocal Score. London: J. Williams, 
1878. 

The Same. Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. 


Before this notice is published, M. Planquette’s 
opera will have been submitted to an English public 
whose verdict on its merits will practically render our 
own opinion unnecessary. But whatever may be the 
success in this country, it has been established in 
Paris, and from the English score we may show what 
it is without trenching on the peculiar privilege of the 
audience of the Folly Theatre. In Paris the opera has 
been performed at the Folies Dramatiques for upwards 
of three hundred nights, and both drama and music 
have been universally admired. 

The action of the opera is supposed to take place on 
the sea-shore near Corneville, about a century and a 
half ago. It is preceded by a short but exceedingly 
pretty overture, which contains many of the motivi 
which subsequently occur in the opera. The Comte de 
Lucenay flies from France, leaving his infant daughter 
Lucienne and considerable personal property in the care 
of a retainer, Gaspard, who brings up the child as his 
niece, under the name of Germaine, and hoards the 
Comte’s treasure in the decaying rooms of the old 
Castle of Corneville, long since deserted by its lord. 
The grandson of this Marquis of Corneville is, however, 
alive, and it is believed that one day the heir will return. 
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Meanwhile the castle is said to be haunted: mailed 
spectres and ghostly phantoms are seen at night : 
these supernatural appearances being the ingenious 
devices of Gaspard to prevent intrusion. At the 
opening of the opera a knot of girls are on their way to 
the hiring-fair. The opening chorus introduces these : 
‘* All who for servants are inquiring ;” among them js 
Serpolette, a waif picked up by Gaspard, and now his 
servant of all work; she seeks a better place. The 
‘young ladies” indulge in a little scandal and badinage, 
which gradually grows warmer, till moderated by the 
advent of the village Bailie, a meddlesome old fellow, 
accompanied by Gobo, his shadow. A rondo for 
asia fs 6 7 follows :— 
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To avoid the unwelcome addresses of the Bailie, Ger- 
maine flies from Gaspard’s house, and joins the party 
proceeding to the hiring-fair. She has betrothed herself 
to a young fisherman named Grenicheux, who, as she 
supposes, saved her from drowning. No. 8 is a lovely 
Barcarole, sung by this Grenicheux :— 
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If Grenicheux can sing charmingly, he is no hero; 
and Germaine’s deliverer was really the long-lost heir— 
the young Henri de Corneville, now Captain of an 
armed ship, who, a year before, revisited the house of 
his fathers, and now returns to take possession of his 
ancestral castle. 

There is no love existing between Germaine and 
Grenicheux, and their mutual feelings are well shown 
in a duet (No. 4). The next number (5) “ The Legend 
of the Bells,” a solo for Germaine with chorus, is one 
of the most effective in the opera. After a short sym- 
phony it opens thus : 
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This is worked up with chorus and dannii accom- 
paniment to a most effective climax. The heir, Henri, 
Marquis de Corneville, now appears on the scene, and 
ina “valse rondo” (No. 6) recounts his saving Ger- 
maine’s life, and his enduring love for her: 
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After an amusing concerted piece, Grenicheux has some 
couplets (No. 8), in which he determines to forsake the 
sea and to turn coachman, to escape the ill-will of 
Gaspard and the Bailie: 
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No. 9 is a long concerted piece for all the characters 
and chorus, illustrating the doings at the hiring fair, 
where the Marquis engages servants—amongst others 
Germaine, Serpolette, and Grenicheux (now turned 
coachman). It is full of brightness and melody, and 
brings the first Act to a most telling finish. 

In Act II. the scene changes to the haunted halls of 
the Chateau. The young lord, with his officers and 
crew, breaks into the deserted rooms—and they lay their 
plans to surprise the adventurers, whom they suppose 
to be really the ghosts of the village tradition. No. 10 
opens in chorus as follows : 
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In this number occurs a charming air for Germaine, 


commencing thus : 
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The change of time for the refrain is very happy. 
This is succeeded by an amusing trio for Serpolette. 
Grenicheux, and the Bailie, in which their mutual 
dread of ghosts is well brought out; a short solo for 
Serpolette restoring them to reality and common- 
sense, the trio indicating renewed confidence concluding 
the number. No. 11 is a buffo song for the Bailie : 
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In No. 12, a recitative, air and chorus for the 
Marquis, the story is carried on with great dramatic 
power. ‘Two discoveries, bearing directly on the 
fortunes of the two heroines, are here made by tho 
Marquis. Firstly, he finds that the girl he rescued 
from the sea, is the Germaine who has captivated him, 
but who believes herself bound in honour to Grenicheux. 
Secondly, he discovers certain documents (left by old 
Gaspard) referring to the flight of Comte de Lucenay and 
placing of his infant daughter with the Miser. The 
vivacious Serpolette immediately rushes to the conclu- 
sion that she is the noble child in question, and thence- 
forth gives herself all the imaginary airg of her rank. 
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Serpolette’s song concludes No. 18. 

A rather long but very interesting: duet between 
Germaine and the Marquis (No. 14) clears up matters 
between them, and effectually disposes of Grenicheux’s 
claims. They utilize the coachman in the following 
number (15), Quintet and Chorus, by putting him into 
a suit of mail to watch proceedings. This whole 
number is full of humour. For the finale (No. 16), 
Gaspard enters with money bags, and sings a solo in 
praise of gold: he works his sham phantoms—lights 
the candelabra—and then comes a swift and awful 
vengeance. The rusty bells toll—a ghostly chaunt is 
heard—then a legion of mailed spectres—all the dead 
and buried Lords of Corneville appear, and advance on 
the appalled Miser, who sinks terror-stricken on his 
gold. The dramatic effects are worthy of the music. 
No wonder that old Gaspard loses his head. This 
startling tableau concludes the second act. 

Matters brighten up for the last act, which is chiefly 
devoted to the unravelling of the mystery attached to 
Germaine. This is done by patching together the hints 
dropped in his ravings, by old Gaspard—who confirms 
them on his return to sanity, and owns that Germaine 
is not his niece, but Mdlle. de Imecenay. Gaspard has 
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sufficiently recovered from his terror to sing a ballad 
on the good old times (No. 17). Germaine has learned 
that she is free to give her hand to the Marquis, and 
Serpolette has a very short taste of her high position 
She sighs for her old enjoyments, and her feelings are 
shown in the Couplets of No. 18, with the running 
comments of the Chorus. To Serpolette is allotted the 
characteristic “‘ Cider Song” (No. 19) with its accom- 
panying chorus, full of sparkling humour. _ Its effect on 
the singer and the Bailie is such as to impel them to an 
extravagant Terpsichorean exercise— something like a 
break-down. The Marquis and Germaine enter, and 
after a reprise of the Cider chorus, the Marquis forces 
Grenicheux to confess the very small share he had in 
saving Germaine’s life. This he does in a pleasing 
Waltz Song (No. 20). In a short Duet (No. 21) the 
Marquis and Germaine arrive at-a mutual understanding. 
Serpolette has been undeceived as to her real position, 
and looks forward with pleasure to her sabots and 
cotton. Gaspard receives his pardon in consideration 
of his suffering and repentance, and the melody of 
the bells which illustrated the Legend, and which 
has served to connect various portions of the opera, is now 
heard to accompany and sanction the betrothal of the 
Marquis and Germaine. Their merry sounds form the 
climax and the appropriate termination of ‘ Les -Cloches 
de Corneville.” 





** Hamand, and other Poems.” By KE. §. Lirrieton. 


London: E. W. Allen. 1877. 


We have received a copy of this little work, with a 
request to review it; but as the author sends also a 
leaflet containing some press notices, we would rather 
decline the task. We confess to a want of taste for 
‘“‘Hamand, and other Poems,” and we content our- 
selves with advising Mr. Littleton, who states im his 
brief preface that he is ‘ publishing at a comparatively 
early age, and with the hope that fortune may not prove 
itself too harsh towards the present very small selection 
of compositions,” to seek counsel from his most ill- 
natured friend, before publishing again, and to act ir 
accordance with his advice. 





Letters referring to the Works of John Sebastian Bach. 
By Samvet Wester. Edited by his Daughter. 
Second Edition. London: Reeves. +1878. 

These letters to Mr. Jacobs, the organist of Surrey 

Chapel in the Blackfriars Road, whieh was rendered 

famous by the preaching of the Rev. Rowland Hill,.and 

by the possession of an exceedingly sweet-toned organ 
and excellent player, were published for the first time 
about two years ago by Messrs. Partridge and Co. 

They are full of interest to the admirers of Bach,— 

illustrating opinion in England as to the merit of his 

works, and showing the difficulties which had to be 
overcome before any of them could obtain a hearing, 

The last letter in the collection is dated 1816, and refers 





to the publishing of Bach's “Credo” by subscription, 
the previous letter (1813) announcing the completion 
of Birchall’s edition of the Preludes and Fugnes. Apart 
from their musical interest the letters give some edd 
illustrations of manners, and of attempts at humour 
which is not now appreciated, if it still lingers in certain 
quarters. Through the efforts of Wesley and others 
Bach’s organ works soon became popular, but his yocal 
music has only of late years attracted much general 
attention in England—and such popularity as it has 
attained is probably destined to be but shortlived. 

At the end of this book is given a list of the works of 
Samuel Wesley, which testify alike to his ability and his 
industry. He was possibly the greatest of the old race 
of organists, but he was by no means restricted to his 
instrument. Organs and organists have marvellously 
developed since his day, and what was considered wonder- 
ful execution in Wesley’s time would now be deemed mere 
child’s play. But there has been no great advance in 
the grand school of composition for the organ; indeed 
modern endeavours have been chiefly directed to 
producing orchestral effects, which were little cared for 
by the old organist who some forty years ago was laid to 
rest in old Marylebone Churchyard, in the presence ofa 
large concourse of musical and other artists, who ac- 
knowledged his worth and lamented his loss. 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the sixty-sixth season of this 
Society took place at St. James’s Hall on Feb. li, 
Some modifications have been made in the arrangement 
of the orchestra which are attended with advantage. In 
all other respects the Society opens the season with its 
usual excellence. The following was the program :— 


Mozart. 


Symphony in Gminor.. .. 
Spohr. 


Song, “ Rose softly blooming ” (Azor and Zemira) .. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Concerto for Violin te ea en ee Beethoven. 
Herr Joachim. 
(His first appearance in London this season.) 
Unfinished Symphony in Bminor .. .. .. «. 
Scena, ‘‘ Liebestod” (J'ristan und Isoldv) 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Andante and Finale from Sonata in C (unaccom- 
panied) 


Schubert. 
Wagner. 


ue kinat fee er ae (abi ciatg Bach. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 


Overture, ‘‘ Jessonda” . Spohr. 


The only objection to the above is that it contains no 
novelty : our readers may decide whether the objection 
is at all valid, and if so to what extent. We do not 
think that those who were present at the concert could 
desire the elimination of any one item; nor coveted 
more than the Directors gave them. If so those chiefly 
concerned were satisfied. The magnificent symphony 
—Mozart’s most passionate and most poetical work for 
the orchestra—entranced the audience; those to whom 
it was not familiar—if any such—being well coached up 
by Professor Macfarren’s eulogistic analysis. If he did 
not bring every one to hear with his ears, and to have 
equal appreciation, his suggestions could hardly fail to 
awaken corresponding sympathies, and to bring 
audience en rapport with the composer. The symphouy 
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was magnificently played from first to last. Spohr's 
song—hardly the best specimen of its author that might 
have been selected—was sung with taste by Mrs. Osgood, 
but the ornate style of the composition requires an in- 
terpretation at once impressive and tender. ‘Lhere are 
very few living artists, however, who would have done 
more for it than Mrs. Osgood. ‘The lady was as suc 
cessful in Wagner's scena, a work which did not seem 
much to tell on the audience, owing in great measure 
to the absence of dramatic association. In fact, single 
songs must always be heard to disadvantage among the 
higher class of orchestral music. The relief theory we 
believe to be a mistake. Beethoven's Concerto in D was 
played at these concerts last year, the executant then 
being Leopold Auer. Violin virtwosi may des¢ant on 
the comparative value of the renderings of Auer and 
Joachim : we take refuge in the feeling of perfect satis- 
faction with the former player, and if we fancy we were 
more delighted this time, attribute it to the vividness 
of more recent impressions. The welcome of Joachim 
by the audience was enthusiastic in the extreme, and 
the applause was repeated at every opportunity. Herr 
Joachim’s introduced cadence was as remarkable for 
beauty as for difficulty. The playing of the band through- 
out the concerto was excellent. 

The Schubert movements appeal no longer to the 
public as curiosities, and it may be a question whether 
—however beautiful this fragment may be—its presence 
in a Philharmonic Concert does not exclude something 


- which would be better liked by the audience. The 


analyst adopts the prevailing view, that Schubert was 
ignorant and uninstructed ; true he was a genius, and 
here is a proof of it—the greatest of its kind—and 
this is unfinished! Tle two movements were composed 
in 1822, and not printed till forty-five years afterwards, 
when they were performed at the Crystal Palace in 
1867, nearly thirty-nine years after the composer's 
death. They were soon ufter performed by this Society. 
The hearer who wishes to enjoy them must eschew 
criticism, and give the reins to his imagination. He 
will then not fail to regret that—genius or no’genius— 
Schubert did not finish this Symphony, and live to 
hear it played. The magnificent execution of Herr 
Joachim’s solo is a foregone conclusion: the attention 
of the audience was riveted from first to last: the out- 
burst of applause at the end was most startling. 
Spohr’s overture—though it was the last piece—obtained 
the attention it merited: its author’s fame ap- 
pears to be increasing, and notwithstanding the out- 
cry against his mannerisms, and attempts of critics to 
kill him with his own chromatics—Spohr lives with an 
artistic individuality without a replica. The Phil- 
harmonic Society may be congratulated on their first 
concert in an artistic point of view, and we trust also 
—on its financial results. 

The following is the program of the next concert on 
Feb. 28 which takes place after we have gone to press. 


Schumann. 
Piatti. 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale 
Concertino for Violoncello wale Sots 
Signor Piatti. 
Song, “* Ah, why do we love ” (** Don Quixote ”) 
Mdme. Edith Wynne. 
Fourth Concerto, F minor, for Pianoforte.. .. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
Symphony in A, No.7 .. .- «2 «+ ee ee 
Song, ‘‘ Spiagge amate” (Elena e Paride) .. 
Mdme. Edith Wynne. 
Overture, “Ruy Blas” .. .. «+ ++ + 


Macfarren. 
W. 5S. Bennett. 


Beethoven, 
Gluck. 


Mendelssohn. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the fortnightly meeting of professors and students, 
on Saturday evening, I"ebruary 16, the following com- 
positions were performed:—Fugue, in G, organ 
(Krebs)—Mr. W. G. Wood; Allegro, Adagio, and 
Minuetto, from Sonata in E flat, Op. 7, pianoforte 
(Beethoven)—Miss Alice Fisher; Song, ‘ Bells of St. 
Kthelred ” (accompanist, Mr. Jarratt) (Barnby)—Miss 
Farquhar; Andante con moto (MS.), in B flat, two 
violins, viola, and ‘cello (Oliveria Prescott, )—-Messrs. 
Sutton, Arnold, Waud, and Elliott; “The Lake, the 
Millstream, and the Fountain” (Sterndale Bennett)— 
Miss Nancy Evans; Air, “ Angels, ever bright and 
fair,” (Handel)—accompanist, Mr. Hooper— Miss 
Lohlein ; Sonata in D minor, No. 8, organ (Bach)— 
Mr. Rose ; Study, in G (Lady Thompson), and Sonata, 
in Ei flat, first movement (G. A. Macfarren), pianoforte 
—Miss Fitch ; Aria, ‘Voi che sapete,”’ ‘* Nozze di Figaro” 
—accompanist, Miss Nancy Kvans—Miss Barrett; 
Sonata, in D, No. 19, pianoforte (Mozart)—Master 
Cockram; Two Studies, in F and C minor, Op. 16, 
pianoforte (Heller)—Miss Nunn; Air, “ O Lord, Thou 
hast searched me out,” ‘“* Woman of Samaria ”—accom- 
panist, Mr. Hooper—Miss Walmisley ; Prelude, Air, 
and Variations, and Presto, from Suite in D minor, 
pianoforte (Handel)—Miss Moseley. 








MR. BACHE’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Walter Bache’s Fourteenth Annual Concert 
took place on Tuesday evening, February 19th, at St. 
James’s Hall. The orchestra included sixty-seven per- 
formers ; principal violin, Mr, Deichmann ; harps, Mrs. 
Frost and Miss Viola Trust. The vocalists were Miss 
Anna Williams and Mr. Maybrick; the conductor, Mr. 
August Manns. We subjoin the program :— , 

L. VAN BEHTHOVEN. Fifth Concerto. E flat. Op. 73. 

Pianoforte, Mr. WALTER BACHE. 

LISZT, ‘Jeanne d’Are au Bicher,” Alexandre Dumas. 

Scéne Dramatique. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 
“ Paysage,” : ; 
LISZT. { Ballade. D flat. } for Pianoforte Solo. 
Mr. WALTER BACHE, 

LISZT. « QORPHEUS.” 

Poéme Symphonique No. IV., pour Grande Orchestre. 

CORNELIUS (PETER). Three Two-Part Songs. Op. 6. 

‘**Liebesprobe.” ‘ Der beste Liebesbrief.” ‘Ein Wort 
der Liebe.” 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and Mr. MAYBRICK, 
LISZT. “ Fantasie iiber Ungarische Volksmelodieen.” 


Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Pianoforte, Mr. WALTER BACHE. 


The “‘ Book of Words” contains a paper “ @ propos 
of Liszt,” by Fr. Niecks, which concisely lays down 
certain principles which should be applied to Liszt and 
his compositions. Persons should not come to them 
with a foregone conclusion: and in order to judge of 
his works, they should know something of the man— 
his individuality, and of his history. After having 
sketched these the writer says: ‘‘If we keep in mind 
the three principal points brought out by these facts 
—his Hungarian origin, his musical training in Ger- 
many, and his French culture—more especially the first 
and the last—and add to these his naturally religious, en- 
thusiastic, receptive, and sympathetic disposition, with 
its ‘ indefatigable thirsting for light and Godhead,’ we 
shall be able to account for much that before seemed 
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incongruous and incomprehensible ; and much that we 
felt inclined to stigmatize as eccentric attempts at 
originality will be seen to be the expression of a 
peculiarly-constituted nature.” Regretting that ‘‘ the 
man who has shown so much sympathy for others, who 
has taken so much interest in the works of composers 
of the most different character—Meyerbeer and Wagner, 
Schubert and Berlioz, Schumann, and many, many 
more—should be in such an unpardonable manner 
neglected,” he concludes with an appeal for a hearing: 
and on the humble ground that his works have a better 
claim to a place in concert programs than some works 
often to be found there. He concludes ‘‘ The fact is, 
Liszt never got fair play. Even those friends who 
stood up in his behalf did often, with the best of inten- 
tions, more harm than good. Their too enthusiastic 
admiration, which often blinded them to what was 
good in others, hardened and enraged the unbelievers, 
and their crude, indigested and indigestible «sthetical 
notions and philosophical jargon made confusion worse 
confounded. After all, the best that can be done for 
Liszt, is to let him speak for himself.” : 

The audience assembled were in a great degree in 
sympathy with the composer, and the energy and per- 
sistence of the original few disciples of Liszt in this 
country is telling on the musical mind and nature: it 
is needless to appeal for a hearing for him: he has 
got it, for every note was listened to with breathless 
attention: and if genius cannot be accompanied by 
ordinary mortals in its highest flights, little blame 
attaches either to artist or audience. The execution 
of the whole program was as near perfection as may 
be: the band was magnificent. That every one 
would accept Mr. Bache’s reading of the Beethoven 
concert as the best possible is hardly to be expected ; 
that any one could find any striking fault in it 
is still less likely. As a player of Liszt's music, 
we can name no Englishman as his compeer, and 
the audience at St. James’s Hall would probably indorse 
our opinion. The scena of Liszt was admirably 
delivered by Miss A. Williams: though a broader and 
more dramatic style might have been here and there 
desirable ; if the three duets of Cornelius did not pro- 
duce quite so much effect as when last heard here, one 
does not care to look for the cause. The rendering of 
the great work of the evening—the symphonic poem 
Orpheus—must have satisfied the most exacting. A 
masterly ‘argument’ is given in the Book by Niecks 
but with all help and all attention the full scope of the 
work is not to be mastered on a single hearing. We 
fancy that the most appreciative hearers were those 
who trusted entirely to their senses, and who, struck 
as they must be by the predominant subject, re- 
ceived it at each recurrence in different guise and 
with different surroundings, with the delight in- 
spired by its varied treatment, until the  rich- 
ness of harmony and the beauties of instrumentation 
culminated in the gorgeous climax. Anyhow the 
enthusiastic applause at the close of the symphonic 
poem was beyond experience, and though partly in- 
tended for the executants, it testified the involuntary 
tribute of the hi: lest admiration to the master mind 
which had produced the work they had so well 
executed. The quasi ‘ gipsy music” of the con- 
cluding ‘‘ Fantasia” besides having the advantage of 
being well known, abounds in more obvious effects, as 
claiming a lower inspiration, while not putting forth 





so engrossing a claim on the listener’s attention, 
There was a relaxation of the strain, which was not 
disagreeable even to so cultivated an audience, 

Mr. Bache may be congratulated on this success of 
his fourteenth concert ; and he may feel assured that 
his efforts have borne good fruit, and that he has had 
a very large share in obtaining a hearing for his great 
master, and in enabling the public to appreciate him, 
Before this can be done thoroughly, there are crowds 
even of musicians to be educated up: there is no 
lowering the standard of such minds as Beethoven and 
Liszt, nor can their works ever be brought down to 
‘the meanest comprehension.” 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Feb. 1 Cesta’s ‘* Naaman’’ was performed, and 
the members of the Society exerted themselves to give 
a perfect rendering. The audience. were lavish of 
applause, and seemed to appreciate the exertion of all 
concerned. The band was unexceptionable, and the 
chorus perfect. Miss Robertson made her first appear- 
ance at Exeter Hall as Adah, and acquitted herself well: 
she was eneored in “ Maker of every star.” Mrs, 
Osgood sang the music of the Shunammite woman with 
success ; but she did not look dismal enough for some 
of the sedate audience. Mdme. Patey sang the air, 
“IT dreamt I dwelt in heaven,” and won a hearty 
encore. Mr. Rigby sang the music of Naaman, Mr. 
Sauvage that of Gehazi, and Mr. Santley was the 
Prophet. Sir Michael Costa conducted, and Mr, 
Willing was at the organ. 

Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, ‘‘ Palestine,” was announced 
for March 1, the principal vocalists being Miss Anne 
Williams, Miss E. Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Carter, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Maybrick. 
Mr. Willing at the organ. We have here an English 
oratorio, executed by English artists. We trust that 
the English public will not make their usual response 
to an invitation to encourage native talent by closing 
their purses and stopping away. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


A féte attended by the Lord Muyor and Sheriffs in 
state, was given on Feb. 16 at the Alexandra Palace in 
aid of the victims of the war, the management 
announcing that the entire receipts, after deducting 
actual expenses, would be handed to the committee 
acting under the Lord Mayor for the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’s Qompasionate Fund. There was a considerable 
attendance, and inasmuch as the whole of the artists 
gave their services the Compassionate Fund was largely 
benefited. The entertainments comprised in the after- 
noon and evening, a concert in the concert hall, 
dramatic performances in the theatre, a ballad concert 
in the central hall, the vocalists comprising Miss 
Palmer, Mdme. Enriquez, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Mary 
Cummings, Mr. Barton M’Guckin, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Mr. Wadmore, and a number of other artists, including 
Mr. T. Harper (trumpet), whose efforts were supple 
mented by the British Vocal Choir and the Alexandra 
Palace Choir under Mr. Beardwell and Mr. F. Archer. 
In the theatre were the Mohawk Minstrels, Mr. Harry 
Jackson, in his imitations, Mr. Lionel Brough, the pm 
cipal members of the Criterion company (including 
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Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Standing, H. Ashley, and 
Misses Fanny Josephs and Rose Saker) in the first act 
of the ‘Pink Dominoes.” There also were given some 
scenes from the pantomime, ‘ St. George and the Dragon,” 
culminating in the transformation scene, ‘“Vertumnaand 
the Swallows.” A new patriotic song, written by Mr. G. 
B. O'Halloran, entitled “‘ The Name and Fame of Old 
England,” was well received ; an ode, composed by the 
same gentleman, evoking ‘‘ Mercy alike to Christian and 
to Turk,” recited by Mr. Marlande Clarke, was greeted 
with much applause, the reciter responding by giving 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade.” Mr. Walter 
Pelham gave a selection of his ‘‘ Reminiscences of Rare 
Readers and of Street Sellers and Quacks,” followed by a 
comic entertainment in which Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lloyd 
appeared, the lady singing Alexander Lee’s Irish ballad 
“Barney O'Toole,” The musical portion of the program 
closed with Jullien’s ‘‘ British Army Quardrilles,” played 
by the Coldstream and other bands, under Mr. Dan 
Godfrey. The march of pipers aroused the audience 
to enthusiasm. In the display of fireworks by Mr. 
James Pain, the representation of the Turkish flag, a 
fire portrait of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and a 
representation of the Union Jack, were received with 
immense cheering. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


an . 


The series of winter concerts, 1877-8, was resumed 
on Feb. 9. The program contained Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony (the ‘‘ Eroica ”), Handel’s ‘* Oboe Concerto,”’ 
No. 2, in B flat; a Rhapsodie for Contralto solo, male 


chorus, and orchestra (Op. 53), by Brahms; the 
introduction to the third act of Wagner's ‘“ Meisier- 
singer; and an entr’acte from Massenet’s ** Don Cwsar 
de Bazan”’—all works previously unheard of in this 


vicinity. Handel's concerto originally appeared in 
1734 in a collection of “‘ Six Concertos for Violins,”’ 
subsequent editions having ‘“ hoboys.” The two oboes 
in the score are no more important than the two 
obbligato violins. The music is fresh and quaint, and 
proves the endaring power of contrapuntal writing. 
There are five movements in the concerto, the finale 
the one most claiming attention, from its spirit and 
humorous treatment. The oboe players were M. 
Dubrucq and M. Peisel ; the violinists Messrs. Watson 
and Jung. SBrahms’s rhapsodie on a fragment 
from Goethe’s ‘‘ Hartzreise in Winter,” refers to a 
student of theology who had been thrown into great 
distress by reading Goethe's ‘‘ Werther,” and for whose 
sake his journey to the Hartz Mountains was under- 
taken and the poem written. The subject is gloomy, 
and the composer uses strange modulations and peculiar 
harmonies, but the orchestration is effective and 
elaborate. Miss Redeker sang the solo part with 
fervour and expression, The male chorus sang 
tolerably. The third act of “ Die Meistersinger" went 
fairly well, and the incidental movement from 
Massenet’s vpera was well played but produced little 
effect. The performance of the ‘‘ Eroica ” was excellent, 
and at the conclusion Mr. Manns was enthusiastically 
applauded. Miss Redeker sang Schumann's ‘“‘ Schone 
Wiege” and Jensen’s ‘‘ Margreth am Thore,” and Mr. 
Santley an aria by Paer, and Schubert's “ Krl King.” 
On Feb. 16 a MS. Concert Overture in F (No 4) was 
performed. It is written to illustrate Gray’s lines 








beginning with “Fair laughs the morn,” and ending 
with the oft-quoted ‘* Youth on the prow, and Pleasure 
at the helm.” The treatment is imaginative, with no 
attempt at abstruseness. Schumann's symphony in D 
minor was the chief instrumental piece, M. Wieniawski 
played a concerto in D by Viotti, and a Polonaise in A 
(No. 2) by himself. The vocalists were Mdme. Osgood 
and Patey. 

On Feb. 23 the program included “Eine Faust 
Overture,” Wagner; Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, No. 2, C major, Ignaz Brill; Symphony in 
Ki flat, Mozart; Solos Pianoforte, Chopin, Schumann, 
&c. ; Overture, ‘‘ The May Queen,” Bennett. Vocalists 

Miss Merivale, Herr George Henschel. Solo Pianist 
—Herr Ignaz Brill. 





THE FIRST BANJO. 


10 ’way, fiddle !—folks is tired o’ hearin’ you a-squaalkin’. 
Keep silence fur yo’ betters—don’t you heah de banjo talkin, ? 
About de ‘possum’s tail, she’s gwine to lecter ladies, listen !— 
About de ha’r, what isn’t dar, an’ why de ha’r is missin’. 


‘* Dar’s gwine to be an oberflow,” said Noah, lookin’ solemn— 

For Noah tuk the Herald, an’ he read de ribber column— 

An’ so he sot his hands to work a-c’laring timber patches, 

An’ ‘lowed he’ gwine to build a boat to beat de steamah ‘‘ Natchez." 


OV Noah kep’ a-nailin’, an’ a-chippin’, an’ a-sawin’ ! 

An’ all de wicked neighbours kep’ a-laughin’ an’ pshawin’ ; 
But Noah didn’t min’ ’em—knowin’ what wuz gwine to happen: 
An’ forty days an’ forty nights de rain it kep’ a-drappin’. 


Now, Noah had done kotched a lot ob ebry sort 0’ beas’es— 

Ob all de shows a-trabellin’, it beat ’em all to pieces ! 

He had a Morgan colt, an’ sebrel head o’ Jarsey cattle— 

An’ druv ’em ’board de Ark as soon’s he heard de thunder rattle. 


Den sech anoder fall ob rain!—it comes so awful hebby, 

De ribber riz immejitly, an’ busted troo de lebbee ; 

De people all was drownded out—’cept’ Noah an’ de critters, 
An’ men he'd hired to work de boat—an’ one to mix de bitters. 


De Ark she kep’ a-sailin’, an’ a-sailin’, an’ a-sailin’ ; 

De lion got his dander up, an’ like to bruk de palin’"— 

De sarpints hissed—de painters yelled—till, what with all de 
fussin’, 

You e’u’dn't hardly heah de mate a-bossin’ 'roun’ an’ cussin’. 


Now, Ham, de only nigger what wuz runnin’ on de packet, 

Got lonesome in de barber-shop, an c’a’dn’t stan’ de racket ; 

An’ so, for to amuse he’-se’f, he steamed some wood an’ bent it, 
An’ soon he had a banjo made—the fust dat wuz invented. 


He wet de ledder, stretched it on; made bridge, an’ screws, an’ 
apron, S 

An’ fitted in a proper neck—'twuz berry long an’ tap'rin’ ; 

He tuk some tin, an’ twisted him a thimble for to ring it; ; 

An’ den de mighty question riz: how wuz he gwine to string it? 


De ‘possum had as fine a tail as dis dat I's a-singin’ ; 

De ha’rs so long, an’ thick, an’ strong,—jes fit for banjo- 
stringin’ ; , 

Dat nigger shaved ’em off as short as washday-dinner graces ; 

An’ sorted ob ’em by de size from little E’s to basses, 


He strung her, tuned her, struck a jig—'twuz ‘*Nebber min’ de 
wedder "— id 

She soun’ like forty-lebben bands a playin’ all togedder ; 

Some went to pattin’; some to dansin’ ; Noah called de figgers— 

An’ Ham he sot an’ knocked de tune, de happiest ob niggers! 


Now, sense dat time—it’s mighty strange—deres not de slightes’ 
showin, ; ss 

Ob any ha’r at all upon de ’possum’s tail a-growin’ ; ia 

An’ curi’s too—dat nigger’s ways; his people nebber los 'om— 

For whar you finds de nigger—dar’s de banjo an de possum! 


—Sceribner’s Monthly. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA”’ from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


tespectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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MUSIC FOR THE SCOTCH. 

Few persons probably sympathised with Professor 
Blackie in his attack on the Edinburgh Music-professor 
for not sufficiently honouring Scotch talent in the festi- 
val program of last year. The University Choir is not 
needed to interpret ‘‘ Willie brewed” or “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” nor are ‘‘ Tullochgorum” and Niel Gow’s strath- 
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speys especially fitted to display the power or delicacy 
of Mr. Hallé’s band. Such-music is heard to perfection 
in connection with hearths and homes, and does not 
need Festival treatment. Nor can we think that General 
Reid had such music in his mind when he endowed the 
annual concert which has now developed into the Grand 
Orchestral Festival. His own compositions, he probably 
thought, contained enough of the ‘‘national” element ; 
and he left his trustees free to get the rest of their 
music from any quarter they chose. And so it came 
to pass that the “ garb of old Gaul” was found side by 
side with the last costume of the prima donna, and the 
“ fire of old Rome ”’ was represented by the musical pyro- 
technics of modern Italian opera on its provincial tour. 
Professor Oakeley, when he commenced the task of 
making the Scotch a musical people, showed more 
appreciation of the national mind than regard for what 
was considered the national music; he perhaps fancied 
—like other missionaries—that the first step towards 
converting the {musical} savages was the destruction of 
the idols they had ignorantly worshipped. If he did not 
anathematize bagpipes and pentatonic scales, he quietly 
ignored them, and commenced ab initio to instil rudiments 
of civilized music with a vigour and persistence which has 
borne good fruit not only in Edinburgh but throughout 
Scotland. He has made the Scotch endure Beethoven 
and Bach, and admire Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, 
and like Handel and Haydn; and many of them 
now affect to prefer the strains of Mr. Halleé’s orchestra 
to the skirl of no end of pipers. And he has made 
alot of University students—young men proverbially 
hostile to musical pursuits—learn to play and sing while 
at Alma Mater, and proselytize both by precept and 
example when pursuing their subsequent career in the 
world. The credit of all this is Professor Oakeley’s, 
and musically he has Germanized the Scotch ; forming 
a new link between the ‘‘Land of brown heath” and 
Vaterland, in addition to the shibboleth of ‘ Auch- 
termuchty.” The Teuton has again overcome the Gaul. 
But some of the lovers of the national music do not 
look kindly on the Professor who has walked right out 
of the old paths, and overrun the land with Sassenach 
minstrelsy. Such folks believe that their music-pro- 
fessor has an exclusive penchant for all things German ; 
that bis favourite instrument is the German flute ; that 
he would feed even the caperkailzie on German paste, 
and choose German silver for his family plate; make 
his bread with German yeast, and own no ties of 
relationship but those of cousins-german. It is of no 
use arguing with people who hold such extreme views. 
And, indeed, we have a little sympathy with those who 
murmur at the exclusive character of Sir Herbert's 
programs. We should like to see an English composer 
more frequently to the fore ; we should like one or two 
Scots also to be represented. There are a brace of 
Mace’s at the R.A.M., who might furnish a “ number” 
now and then. And old fogies have some reason for 
regretting that the Reid concert no longer brings them 
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the opera singers: for they do not appreciate Herr 
Taugenicht’s Op. 976, and could both understand and 
admire the “‘ Within a mile of Edinbro’ town” of 
Adelina Patti. 

Until Edinburgh can furnish a good orchestra of its 
own, the program will be regulated in some measure 
by the répertoire of the imported band. But judging 
by the progress already made under Professor Oakeley’s 
guidance, there will soon be not only many good amateur 
players, but professional instrumentalists of ability will 
find inducement to settle in Edinburgh in a constant 
demand for their services. Till this happens, Scotch- 
men must rest content with a very small recognition 
of Native Talent... 





DRAMATIC REFORM. 


We fear that the Dramatic Reform Association is 
not making much way. Their first publication was 
interesting as showing what various opinions may 
be held by persons who think they have a common 
grievance, and also how persons opposed to each other 
in most matters can unite to decry the Drama as it 
exists. But there was nothing to indicate energetic or 
combined action to bring about the reform which is so 
desirable ; and the various theories put forth had the 
unintended merit of answering each other. Some of 
the writers appear to confound the Drama with the 
Theatre ; or the actors with the audience. Bad people 
go to the theatre: therefore good people should not go 
there; the better the entertainment the more seductive : 
vice is vice, and always to be avoided. Another says 
the lives of some actors are not so pure as they might 
be; give them no countenance : pitch defileth—to look 
on impurity is to become impure. Another discovers 
that the drama is a great moral agent, and that many 
clergymen and even a bishop are of this opinion. 
Therefore all good people, headed by their clergy, 
should frequent theatres ; and by their example induce 
those in need of great moral agencies to make a proper 
use of their opportunities. Plays in theatres, like 
festivals in cathedrals, are at least of questionable 
advantage : but in each case the presence of the clergy, 
or an infinitesimal dose of prayers will work a wonder- 
ful change for the better. The clergy’s share might 
be graduated according to circumstances: a short 
grace might suffice for Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar ;” 
whereas ‘“* Madame UArchiduc’’ should be introduced 
by versicles and a collect, and succeeded by a sermon 
and blessing. A clerical censorship—on Biblical prin- 
ciples—might be substituted for that of the Lord 
Chamberlain: but we should fear a schism at the 
outset ; one party—the restrictive—would insist on no 
word being used which is not to be found in the Bible ; 
another—the comprehensive—would have every word 
used which is to be found there. A contention might 
thus arise equal in bitterness to that concerning the 
homo- and homoi-ousion. We could not expect much good 





from clerical or episcopal countenance ; still theirs is an 
authority to which Englishmen are used, and which might 
be tolerated. But the Dramatic Autonomy which some 
folks advocate, would be a very different kind of influ- 
ence. Fancy every drama being submitted to a com- 
mittee of Playwrights before it could be brought out! 
Successful authors will have better employment than 
adjudicating on their rivals’ works; so that the com- 
mittee would consist of the Unsuccessful, the Unem- 
ployed, and the Unattached. We need not indicate the 
fate of a MS. before such a tribunal. There is one 
check, however, on abuses of all kinds, and Dramatic or 
Theatrical abuses are not exempt from its influence. 
This check is Public Opinion. The status of the 
Drama, and the management of the Theatre, may be 
left to the Public: any abuse is put down as soon as 
known, and the Public is the best judge available—if 
not the best possible—of what is really an abuse. The 
Public is not likely to be over-severe, but on the other 
hand the common interest will ensure attention to 
necessary restraints. Viewed as a whole we believe 
that neither the Drama nor the Theatre was ever more 
pure than at the present time. The Drama is probably 
a great moral agent, but people do not visit a theatre 
to be instructed; and if their amusements are to be 
confined to what any set of men may vouch for as good 
and proper—the Public will stay away. Whether 
sparse audiences will cause overflowing congregations 
we need not here discuss. 








PANTOMIME CHILDREN. 


Since the good-natured middle-class folks known as 
ratepayers have kindly undertaken to relieve the pro- 
letarians from the unwelcome obligation of providing 
their children with some education, one cannot help 
being occasionally struck with the cecentric conduct of 
the officers of the School Board who are engaged in see- 
ing that the law isobeyed. The old ‘‘ Ragged Schools” 
sought out and humanized many children—ragged, 
dirty, and depraved, and brought them within good in- 
fluences. This class now seems to have a wonderful 
art of escaping the ken of the School Board visitor, and 
we fear that the true gutter children—the waifs of the 
dregs of society—are hardly so well cared for as they 
used to be. The School Board folks prefer seizing 
what is nearer hand to hunting them out in the filthy 
courts and alleys which are a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. The squalor and dirt are forbidding, no 
doubt; more so to the paid officer, than to those who 
used to work from a sense of Christian duty. But as 
soon as any good influence steps in, and the unprepos- 
sessing children are washed and fed and clothed, and 
taught something, then the whole machinery of the 
Board strengthened with solicitors and counsel is brought 
to bear ; an unwilling magistrate is compelled to ad- 
minister the letter of the law; and the children—who 
have had a foretaste of heaven in their short career of 
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usefulness—are relegated to the filth and idleness and 
depravity from which some ‘“ heartless speculator ” 
had redeemed them at any rate fora time. The case 
noticed at length in another column, is not a solitary 
one. The offence was not that the children were un- 
cared for, or overworked, or uninstructed ; but that the 
exact instruction imparted was not that contemplated 
by the Act of Parliament. Those who have seen and 
talked with these children during their short engage- 
ment at some of our theatres, could vouch for their 
improvement under care and discipline, while they 
added something to the scanty store of their home ; and 
one cannot but regret that the brightness and hope 
which a ‘ spectacle ” at Easter or Christmas has caused 
in the ‘‘slums”’ are now rendered of impossible recur- 
rence. The School Board begins at the wrong end, and 
takes the promising children who have some instruction ; 
while those who most need it are to wait their turn, and 
not to receive help from unauthorised sources. 





NOTES. 


The public have seen the last of the Surrey Gardens, which 
have for so many years past been open as a place of recreation 
and entertainment. They have been purchased for building 
purposes by Messrs, Sutton and Dudley, and in a very short time 
will be covered with bricks and mortar. The plans for laying out 
the ground have been prepared, and the Newington Vestry have 
sanctioned the streets which are proposed to be constructed. 
None of the streets are to be less than forty feet in width, and 
some of them are to be wider. The gardens cover an area of 
about ten acres, and the houses will be of a superior character. 
Their estimated number is between three and four hundred. 
There is a probability gf the large theatre being retained as a 
place of dramatic entertainment. 


The French papers speak in the highest terms of the imper- 
sonation by Mdlle. Albani of La Traviata. From her first 
appearance to the end of the opera, the audience were most 
enthusiastic, and the applause was incessant, with no end of 
recalls. They say that no greater triumph has been achieved 
than in this last new role of this charming artiste. As aspecimen 
of the press notices, we quote the following from the ‘‘ Patrie :” 

‘‘Mdlle. Albani s’est montrée dans cet opéra, sous une 
ronvelle face de son talent. On avait jusqu’alors admiré la 
‘antatrice hors ligne, l’étoile du chant, la virtuose de la voix, 
l'incomparable instrument ; hier soir elle s’est montrée actrice et 
chanteuse, comédienne et tragédienne tout a la fois; artiste dans 
la plus ample acception du mot. Elle a eu des élans de passion, 
des trésors de sentiment, de vraies larmes aux yeux et dans la 
voix; elle a 6t6 tour A tour folitre, insouciante, ardente d’amour 
contenu ou d’amour qui éclate; a l’acte du jeu, A celui de l’agonie, 
elle a atteint le sublime. Le public, emu, transporté, applau- 
dissait A tout rompre.” 


The Sccttish Journal of Feb. 16 contains a good portrait of the 
** Children’s Poet,’’ Mr. Matthias Barr, accompanied by a memoir. 
Many of this gentleman’s songs have appeared in the Orchestra, 
and furnished admirable material for the composer. In the pre- 
sent dearth of good lyric verse, we could wish Mr. Barr's attention 
were more often turned to finding ‘‘ words for music.” 


The Dean and Chapter of Worcester and the Festival Committee 
are still keeping up the excitement—the truce has been followed 





The following is from a recent manifesto of the Committee -— 
‘““The committee have, therefore, consented to two important 
changes in the arrangements heretofore usual on these occasions. 
The band and chorus, instead of being placed in an elevated 
orchestra at the west end, shall be seated in the transept in front 
of the choir screen and only slightly raised; and each oratorio 
should be preceded and followed by a brief form of prayer, which 
the Bishop, in further proof of his kind and judicious assistance, 
has undertaken to prepare. Another important change is rather g 
revival than a novelty in reverting to the practice of opening the 
Festival by a grand church service, assisted by full band and 
chorus, to include the celebrated Dettingen Te Deum, and ending 
with the sermon in aid of the funds of the charity. A grand 
evening service on the last day, at the conclusion of the Festival, 
is also intended, these opening and concluding services to be under 
the sole control of the Dean and Chapter, and admission to 
them to be without payment.” The irreconcilable enemies of 
three years ago have become as firm friends as Turks and Russians, 


An attempt is to be made on the Continent to restrain the 
enormous demands of the leading opera singers, and to this end a 
conference of the directors of the principal opera houses in Austria 
and Germany will shortly take place at Leipsic. Some arrange- 
ment of an international character should be made, and that 
speedily, as at present two or three singers take nearly the whole 
receipts. If their demands—or those of their agents—go on 
increasing, the endeavours of the most careful manager to make 
opera pay must prove futile. 

Nine new German operas have been produced, according to the 
Leipsic Signale, in 1877; viz., ‘* The Trumpet of Sdckingen,” by 
Herr B. Scholz; “ The Violinist of Gmiind,” by Herr Stich; “ 4 
Tale of Nixies,” by Herr Spork; ‘* Van Dyck,” by Herr A. Miiller; 
“The Rose of Woodstock,” by Herr Bennewitz; ‘Francesca di 
Rimini,’’ by the late Goetz; ‘‘ The Peace of Fatherland,” by Herr 
Briill; ‘* Arminius,” by Herr H. Hoffman ; ‘‘ Henry the Lion,” by 
Herr Kretschmer. 


The Atheneum has the following concerning the movements of 
operatic stars in Russia, &c.:—‘t Madame Gerster-Gardini, after 
singing in the ‘ Sonnambula,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Puritani, 
‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Traviata,’ completed her engagement by appear- 
ing for her benefit as Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere,’ and next day 
returned to St. Petersburg, where she enacted Ophelia. When the 
Italian opera season is closed, at the beginning of next month, 
the Hungarian prima donna will give a series of representations at 
the Imperial Opera-house in Berlin. Madame Nilsson, for her 
benefit in the Russian capital, played in ‘ Faust,’ and gave after- 
wards her services in the ‘ Huguenots,’ in aid of the Red Cross 
Society. The Swedish prima donna was to appear at Hamburg on 
the 16th in the ‘ Traviata,’ and on the 18th in ‘ Mignon.’ On 
the 20th she was to sing at a concert at Stuttgart, on the 25th at 
Breslau, and on the 27th at Dresden. On the 18th of next month 
the Italian opera season will begin at the Imperial Theatre in 
Vienna, at which the artists engaged are Mesdames Nilsson and 
Trebelli, Mdlles. Litta and Salla, Signori Campanini, Masini, and 
Zucchini, M. Faure, and Herr Behrens.” 


A correspondent of the same journal writes from Stuttgart :— 
““A young actor from Kénigsberg, Herr Stritt, will appear in 
March at the Royal Opera-house as Mare in ‘ Der Freischiite, 
‘ Lohengrin,’ Arnold in ‘ William Tell,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ &. Itis 
expected he will prove to be one of the finest tenors in Germany. 
He was the jeune premier when playing in the regular drama, but 
finding out that he had a tenor organ of compass and of power, he 
placed himself under Herr Prof. Winternitz, of Stuttgart. He is 
tall and handsome, so say the ladies who have seen him, amd there 
is every prospect of his being a worthy successor to Southeim.” 





by a peace, and there is now a mutual'exchange of compliments. 


Apropos of the Cleopatra Needle the Brighton Guardian suggests 
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that the town of Brighton should “send Mr. Erasmus Wilson a 
cheque for his expenses in bringing the obelisk to London, and 
ask him to send it down here. Brighton could accord it an un- 
rivalled site between the Pavilion and the Sea, where navies riding 
by could behold the ancient pillar on which Moses looked. The 
plain at the foot of Marine Parade would be a site of some dignity, 
where the obelisk would have grandeur, instead of appearing as a 
rival shot-tower to that of Lambeth, or as a loftier sort of gas lamp 
on the ridge of a river wall.” 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


The Beethoven night was the first instance during 
the present season where the pregram has been ex- 
clusively given up to the works of a single composer. 
The selection was admirably made, the concerted pieces 
being the first ‘‘Rasoumowski” quartet (No. 1, Op. 59) 
and the pianoforte trio in D major (Op. 70, No. 1), and 
the instrumental solos, the thirty-two variations in C 
minor, and the romance in F for violin. There were 
also two songs from ‘“‘ Hymont,” and a couple of oc- 
casional Lieder. Herr Wieniawski made his first 
appearance this season under most favourable con- 
ditions, and led the quartet and trio with refine- 
ment and artistic feeling. A finer rendering of the 
Rasoumowski quartet it was impossible to desire, and 
the heartiest gratification was expressed by the audience. 
The lovely romance in F was so well received that Herr 
Wieniawski was called upon to play again, and complied 
by giving the prelude to Bach’s sonata in EK. Of the 
trio in D major we need only say that at the hands of 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Herr Wieniawski, and Sig. Piatti 
it went as well as could be wished. Mdlle. Krebs came 
through the ordeal of the thirty-two variations for 
pianoforte with flying colours, and Mdme. Sophie Liwe 
gave the four songs with vigour and intelligence. 

On Feb. 11 Herr Ignaz Briill made his second ap- 
pearance atthe evening concerts. He played the piano- 
forte part in the trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, of 
Beethoven, with considerable effect ; and his interpreta- 
tion of Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes’’ quite merited the torrent 
of applause which it elicited. Herr Wieniawski was 
again the Iéader of the concerted music (the other work, 
besides the trio in E flat, being the famous septet in E 
flat, Op. 20;) for his solo he introduced, for the first 
time, a melodious and imaginative “‘ Legende ”’ of his 
own composition, which secured an emphatic success. 
The septet was admirably given by MM. Wieniawski, 
Zerbini, Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotten, Reynolds, and 
Piatti, and, as a matter of course, met with the liveliest 
appreciation. Mr. Pyatt sang Handel’s ‘“ Sorge 
infausta ” (Orlando), and Schubert’s “‘ Wanderer.” 

On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 28, Herr Joachim played 
in Beethoven’s Quintet, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, 
two violas, and ’cello, and also Bach’s Chaconne in D 
minor, for violin solo. Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F 
sharp minor was given by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
and Beethoven's Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 8, by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Joachim and Piatti. The 
vocalists were Mdlles. Friedlander and Redeker, who 
sang duets by Brahms and Schumann. 

The program on Feb. 25 included Beethoven's 
Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, two violins, viola, and 
‘cello—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini and Piatti ; 
Air, ‘Revenge, Timotheus -cries” (by desire)—Mr. 
Santley, Handel ; Beethoven's Sonata in D miror, Op. 





29, No. 2, pianoforte only—Herr Ignaz Briill; Andante, 
from Concerto in A, for violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment—Herr Joachim, Viotti; and Schumann's 
Trio in F major, Op. 80, pianoforte, violin, and 'cello— 
MM. Ignaz Brill, Joachim, and Piatti. 








CONCERTS. 

A series of orchestral concerts was inaugurated on 
Feb. 5 by Mdme. Viard-Louis, with a good band, under 
the efficient direction of Mr. H. Weist Hill. On the 
first performance at St. James’s Hall, Mdme. Viard- 
Louis selected Sterndale Bennett's pianoforte concerto 
in F minor (No. 4) for her first piece. Her second 
appearance was in Raff's pianoforte quintet (Op. 107), 
the piano part of which is enormously difficult ; her 
coadjutors were Herr Kummer, Mr. Palmer, M. 
Hollander, and Mr. Lasserre, ‘The orchestral music 
included the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” a minuet 
and toccata from Gliick’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony, and Weber's overture to ‘“ Abu 
Hassan.”” Mdme. Sterling sang the recitative and aria 
‘Awake, Saturnia” from Handel's ‘‘ Semele,” and 
Schumann's Lieder ‘Der Nussbaum” and “ Ich grolle 
nicht.” The program was much too long. The second 
concert is announced for March 5th. 

On Feb. 7, in the room of the Royal Academy of 
Music, was given the first of a series of concerts of 
Chamber-music, the string quartet being in the hands 
of MM. Ludwig, Daubert, Van Praag, and B. 
Zerbini, with Miss Agnes Zimmermann at the piano- 
forte. The vocalist was Mr. Shakespeare, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Zerbini. 

The ‘‘ preliminary’ concert of Mr. H. Leslie's choir 
took place at St. James's Hall on Feb. 14 (afternoon). 
Mr. Musin, the Belgian violinist, made his first ay- 
pearance here. 

The London Ballad Concert on Feb. 6 drew as usual 
a large audience. Malle. Arabella Goddard was the 
pianist; and Miss Davies, Mdmes. Osgood, Sterling, 
and Osborne Williams ; Messrs. Lloyd, Sims Reeves, 
Santley, and Maybrick were the vocalists. Mdme. God- 
dard played Liszt’s Fantasia on ‘“ Rigoletto,” and 
Schulhoff’s ‘Galop di Bravura.” On the 13th the 
program consisted chiefly of old English songs, in- 
cluding ‘“‘Should he upbraid,” and ‘ My lodging is 
on the cold ground” (Mrs. Osgood) ; “ Tell me, my 
heart,” and “*O bid your faithful Ariel fly” (Miss M. 
Davies); ‘‘ The Three Ravens,” and ‘ The Better 
Land” (Mdme. A. Sterling) ; ‘‘ The deep, deep sea,” 
and ‘*By the simplicity of Venus’ Doves” (Miss 
Orridge) ; ‘‘ Tom Truelove ” (Dibdin), and “ The Pilgrim 
of Love” (Mr. Sims Reeves) ; “ Phillis is my only joy,” 
and ‘*The Soldier’s Tear” tae E. Lloyd); ‘* The 
Mermaid,” and ‘The fine old English gentleman” 


(Mr. Thurley Beale); ‘My old friend John” (Mr. 


Maybrick). Mdme. A. Goddard performed twice, the 
second piece, ‘‘ Le Prophéte,”’ by Liszt ; and the London 
Vocal Union sang the glees—‘ Hail, smiling Morn,” 
“‘The Red Cross Knight,” ‘The Countryman’s Song,” 
and ‘* My dear Mistress.” 

On Feb. 20 the chief part of the program was devoted 
to Irish songs, some English ballads being also given, 
and one or two German Lieder. The executants were 
the usual staff of the Ballad concerts, and Mdme. A. 
Goddard, as on previous occasions, was the solo pianist. 
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The program announced for Feb. 27 contained in 
Part I: “* At last,” Miss Anna Williams ; ‘The way 
through the wood,” Miss M. Davies ; ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” 
Mdme. A. Sterling; ‘‘ Sleep, my love, sleep,” Miss 
Orridge ; ‘‘ Stay at home,” and “Tom Truelove,” Mr. 
Sims Reeves; ‘“‘ The Blue Alsatian Mountains,” Mr. E. 
Lloyd ; ‘‘ Hebe,” Mr. Santley. The second part consisted 
of Scotch songs, including ‘‘ Robin Adair,” Miss A. 
Williams ; ‘“‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and “ She shall walk 
in silk attire,” Miss M. Davies; ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” 
Mdme. A. Sterling ; ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and “ John 
Anderson my jo,” Miss Orridge ; ‘‘ Auld Lang syne,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves; *‘ Jessie, the flower of Dunblane,” 
and ‘* Bonny Nelly,” Mr. E. Lloyd; ‘Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled” and ‘‘ The Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Excise- 
man,” Mr. Santley; ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” and ‘‘ March 
of the Cameron men,” Mr. Thurley Beale ; ‘“‘ Highland 
War Song,” and “‘ Willie brewed a peck o ’maut,” the 
London Vocal Union. The solo pianist, as usual, 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who was to play ‘‘ Balmoral,” 
(fantasia on Scotch airs), and Thalberg’s ‘“ Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 

A recent performance of Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt” 
at the Royal Albert Halli had Miss A. Williams in place of 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who was unavoidably 
absent. ‘lhe other soloists were Miss M. Davies, Mdme. 
A. Sterling, and Mr. E. Lloyd. The duet, ‘‘ The Lord 
is a man of war,” was barbarously sung (as usual by 
the Albert Hall Choral Soeiety) by all the baritones 
and basses, and was encored ! 

On Feb. 21 the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
performed Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,”” under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction. ‘The vocalists were Misses A. Williams and 
M. Davies, Mdme. Osborne Williams and A. Sterling, 
Messrs. Rigby, H. Kearton, 8. Smith, and Herr 
Henschel. 

On Feb. 25 the Brixton Choral Society gave a per- 
formance of E. H. Turpin’s Cantata, ‘‘ A Song of Faith,” 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Cantata, “‘ The Legend of 
St. Dorothea.” The vocalists were Miss Laura Clement, 
Miss Coyte Turner, Mr. Wallace Wells, and Mr. J. T. 
Ilutchinson ; the accompanists, Mr. J. G. Boardman 
and Mr. J. Turle Lee; and Mr. William Lemare the 
conductor. ‘There was a large attendance, and the 
manner in which both works were presented confers 
creat credit on the Society and its talented conductor, 

The first concert for the season of the Schubert 
tociety takes place at the Langham Hall as we go to 
press on Feb. 27, A grand trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, by Schubert, and another for the same 
instruments by Silas, are included. There are solos for 
violoncello (by Herr Schuberth, the Director), violin, 
pianoforte, and harmonium, and a varied selection of 
vocal music. This useful Society has now been in ex- 
istence nearly twelve years, and has been the means 
of introducing many clever artists to the public. 

That excellent artist, Mr. Oscar Beringer, gave what 
he modestly terms a pianoforte recital at St. James’s 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 27, assisted by Messrs. 
Hollander, Svensden, Dubrucq, Wendland, Daubert, and 
Progatzsky, The pianoforte solos—fit illustrations of 
the “higher development” school—included Bach's 
Suites Anglaises, No. 2 in A minor—Prelude, Alle- 
mande, Sarabande, Bourrée, and Gigue ; Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata in F minor, Op. 57; Nocturne in D 
flat, Op. 27, No. 2, Chopin; Menuett, Schubert; Vogel als 
Prophet (Waldscenen) Op. 82, Schumann ; and Caprice, 





Op. 95, Raff. Mr. Beringer also played with Mess 
Hollander and Wendland, Brahms’ Trio for Mr 
violin, and horn, in E flat, Op. 40, which commenced 
the concert, and, with the six gentlemen named above 
Hummel’s grand Septet in D minor, Op. 74, with which 
it concluded. Mdlle. Redeker—most interesting in- 
terpreter of Lieder—sang two songs by Schubert 
Schumann's “‘ Widmung,” and three songs by Jensen, 
We have given the contents of the program ; as for its 
execution—cela va sans dire. 

The St. David’s Day evening concert given at the 
Royal Albert Hall had an attractive program. Madame 
Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Cummings, Madame Patey 
Mr. Shakespeare, Eos Morlais, Mr. Hollins, and Mr. 
Ap Herbert, were among the artists announced. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


There are but two events since our last issue which 
call for notice—the production of ‘‘ Faust” and of the 
** Lily of Killarney.” The former was brought out on 
Jan. 30, and considering that most of the artists were 
quite new to their parts, the result was not unsatisfac- 
tory. Sig. Talbo, indeed, had during the last season 
at Her Majesty’s appeared as Faust, and Sig. Fran- 
ceschi once played Mephistopheles on an emergency some 
time ago. But Miss Helen Crosmond is new to the 
part of Margherita, and Miss Leipold to that of Siebel, 
and on this stage Mr. George Fox made his first ap- 
pearance as Valentine. The opera has frequently been 
rendered by artists of repute with less spirit and effect. 
Miss Crosmond is not a perfect Margherita, but her re- 
presentation of the character was more than interesting, 
She acted with refinement, grace, and pathos, in spite 
of her obvious nervousness. Sig. Talbo won applause 
for his careful representation of Faust. His vigorous 
high notes pleased admirers of tours de force, who over- 
looked the want of quality which occasionally arose from 
superabundant energy. Sig. Franceschi merits praise 
for his performance of Mephistopheles; his voice has 
much increased in strength of late, and his method is 
excellent. Mr. Fox, though suffering from a severe 
cold, sang well as Vaientine, a part for which he has 
many requisites ; his death scene was very fine. Miss 
Leipold has a mezzo-soprano voice of good quality, and 
her faulty intonation may be ascribed to the nervous- 
ness from which she was evidently suffering. 

The “ Lily of Killarney ”’ was produced on February 
6, and had a most enthusiastic reception. It was 
conducted by the composer, Sir Julius Benedict, who 
appeared as fresh as ever, and was most cordially 
greeted by the audience. The opera was originally 
produced in 1862 by the Pyne and Harrison company 
at the Covent Garden Theatre, and it has ever since 
maintained its position as a popular favourite, partly 
owing to its familiar story, but chiefly to the con- 
tinuous flow of melody which runs through the opera. 
Mdlle. Bauermeister played Fily O'Connor, and sang 
charmingly, she was encored in her two ballads, “ In 
my wild moyntain home,” and ‘I’m alone.” The 
other artists were Mdmes. A. Barth and Sharpe, Miss 
Palmer, Messrs. G. Perren, Aynsley Cook, etc., 

On Feb. 11, ‘* Faust” was repeated, and the last two 
nights of the season were devoted to the ‘ Lily of Kil- 
larney.” This English opera was certainly as great 
success, whether as regards the management or the 
audience, as any opera produced during the season, 
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and it points to the conclusion that English operas 
well and evenly performed by competent artists, with 
proper attention to mounting and ensemble, are likely 
to become a greater and more permanent attraction 
than English versions of Italian operas like the “ Tro- 
vatore,” in which no possible rendering by English 
artists can approach that of the Italian stage. But 
English operas, to be successful, must be done well, 
and appeal to the public on their merits, dismissing 
the apologetic style in which such ventures are 
generally entered upon. Appeals in misericordiam are 
vain, and the public are never more reluctant to part 
with their money for an art object than when they 
have been well dunned into the persuasion that it is 
their duty to do so. 





THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


On Feb. 11 Mr. Carl Rosa opened the Adelphi Theatre 
with a performance of Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Which was ‘in every respect a success. No better 
choice could have been made of a work suited to Mr. 
Rosa’s company, and the good and equal performance 
was as creditable to the manager as it was satisfactory 
to the audience. The piece was splendidly mounted, 
and it might almost claim a success as a spectacle apart 
from its musical attractions. The scenery is beautiful ; 
the elaborate Windsor Forest scene in the last act has 
perhaps never been surpassed. The English version of 
the ‘‘ Wives’’ is by Mr. H. Hersee, and displays -great 
tact and care. The merits of the opera have been fre- 
quently discussed in our columns from the time of its 
irst production in 1864 as an Italian opera; and we 
need not now linger on its lightness and beauty. The 
spirited playing of the overture proved that Mr. Rosa’s 
orchestra has not deteriorated, and evoked an enthusi- 
astic demand for its repetition. Miss Gaylord, an ex- 
cellent young artist, gave a charming rendering of Mrs. 
Ford, and sang with ease and fluency, the humour of 
he part being skilfully brought out. As Mrs. Page 
iiss Josephine Yorke was fairly successful, and much 
romise was shown by Miss Georgina Burns, who made 
her debut as Anne Page. The Falstaff was Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, who showed a good sense of humour, and sang 
well: he certainly did not play the part without stuff- 
ing. Mr. Packard appeared as Fenton ; but a severe 
cold compelled him to retire at the end of the first act, 
to be replaced by Mr. Turner. Mr. Charles Lyall was 
an excellent Slender, Mr. Snazelle played Mr. Page, and 
the part of Mr. Ford fell to Mr. Ludwig, who sang his 
music capitally. Mr. Rosa may be congratulated on 
the good working of his company and the efficiency of 
his orchestra, and he has every reason to expect an 
attractive and prosperous season. 

Benedict's “‘ Lily of Killarney” has been produced, 
ind is played on alternate nights with Nicolai’s opera. 
The performances are well attended, and everything 
points to a very successful season. 








THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand has furnished for the clever little 
company at St. George’s Hall a new sketch, ‘‘ Answer 
Paid,” the music of which is composed by Mr. Walter 
Austin, whose “ Fire King” was produced at the last 
Leeds Musical Festival. ‘‘ Answer Paid" is an adapta- 





tion ofa French proverbe of rather an ingenious character, 
A charming young widow has two suitors —one a poet, 
Mr. Kraklyn Pawke, and the other a Mr. Rosedale, 
who have fallen in love with the widow during a 
residence at a favourite Continental resort. Little is 
known of Rosedale, and the jealous Pawke, with the 
consent of the widow and a friend, sets to work to find 
out the special vices and weaknesses which, in his 
opiniun, render Rosedale altogether ineligible. The 
latter, however, comes out of the ordeal triumphantly, 
and appears in particularly brilliant contrast to Pawke, 
who is himself guilty of those follies of which he sus- 
pects his rival. The piece is brightly written, and 
answers its purpose. Mr. Austin has composed a tuneful 
barcarole, a pleasant song, and a well-devised trio, and 
Misses Fanny Holland and Braham, Messrs. Law and 
Alfred Reed perform their duties skilfully. ‘4 Happy 
Bungalow” has been revived, and Mr. Corney Grain 
continues to give his amusing monologue, ‘ A Musical 
Almanack.”’ 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THEATRES. 


At the Westminster Police Court, Feb, 15, Mr. Wm. Wybrow 
Robertson, the manager of the Royal Aquarium Theatre, appeared 
to several adjourned summonses taken out by the School Board 
authorities for employing six children over ten years of age in 
the pantomime, and two children over ten years of age, who 
had not been sufficiently instructed in reading, writing, &c. Mr. 
Douglas Straight appeared for the School Board, and Mr. Robert- 
son conducted his own case. Several of the children were examined, 
and stated that they were benefited by the training they received, 
They learned manners, and were not worried by‘the cocupation 
they followed. They learned readings, writing, &c., music and 
dancing, but this Mr. Straight contended was not the elementary 
education of the Act of Parliament. Mr. Robertson said he could 
almost characterise the proceedings as vexatious, and asked thie 
magistrate to dismiss the summonses after he had read the corre- 
spondence between himself and the Board, which he thought would 
show that the issue of the summonses was unreasonable. On the 
24th of January Mr. Gedge, the solicitor to.the Board, wrote to 
him, stating that he had been instructed to commence proceedings 
in the police court for employing eight children from five and a half 
years old to ten and a half years old, and offering that if he would 
immediately dismiss the children and all others employed contrary 
to the Act, and give an undertaking not to employ them until their 
employment was lawful, proceedings would not be taken, On the 
same day he (defendant) answered the letter, stating that the child- 
ren were being honestly educated and trained, that it would be im. 
possible to dismiss them at a day’s notice, bat that he would do so 
in a week, and the law would be better enforced in many other in- 
stances than in picking out a theatre for prosecution. In reply to 
that Mr. Gedge said the answer did not meet the requirements of 
the Board. Every day he employed the children he broke the law, 
and he must therefore dismiss the children on the morrow, as he 
was liable to a penalty of 40s. ‘a day foreach child so employed, and 
as the Board were determined to enforce the law, he would have to 
take proceedings unless their objects were thoroughly attained. 
In reply to this he (Mr. Robertson) regretted that he should have 
infringed the regulations, but it would be impossible for liiin to 
dismiss the children at a day’s notice, for it would involve stu} ing 
the pantomime, and throw out of employment all the artists and 
others engaged, whose united earnings amounted to over £500 
per week. Whilst the children remained there, he would meet 
the requirements of the Act, and would undertake that they 
should be efficiently and properly instructed. The reply to that 
was the summons taken out on the 31st. The law required that 
they should be taught at an elementary school, or be taught in an 
‘* equally efficient ” manner, That should be taken with common 
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sense to imply that if children were taught reading, writing, 
music, and drilling, and brought up to an honest living, and 
taught to be intelligent members of the community, they were 
being properly educated. Their appearance, cleanliness, and 
brightness in the witness-box were all in his favour, and from the 
instruction they received they and their parents earned money, 
and were benefited. With regard to the question of idleness, the 
profession needed no defence. No one could wonder at the heavy 
rates of the School Board, if in so paltry an affair counsel were 
engaged, a number of summonses taken out, and a host of witnesses 
called. He contended that the children had been as well educated 
as ata board school. Mr. Dubois, the leader, proved that the 
children had been well schooled in singing. Mr. D’Eyncourt said 
in some respects he was sorry the Board had taken out the sum- 
monses, and had they agreed to the proposition of Mr. Robertson 
there would have been an end of the matter. But there were other 
cases of the same kind throughout the country, and this action had 
been taken as a warning and caution. Admitting the interpretation 
put on the words of the Act by the defendant, he did not see how 
he could get out of the difficulty without proving that the education 
the children received in the morning was equal to that taught all 
day and all the week at elementary schools. Beyond that, children 
of this tender age could not be benefited bodily by late hours and 
work. Would Mr. Robertson discontinue the practice? Mr. 
Robertson said he would, and the costs of the summonses alone 
being asked for, he was ordered to pay 16s. 





THE AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 18, the neighhourhood 
of the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, was blocked by carriages 
waiting for the visitors to the ‘‘ Pantomime ” got up for 
the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, en- 
titled ‘* The Forty Thieves;’ An amateur pantomime, 
written and played by members of the Beefsteak Club, 
assisted by some “ regular” and “ professional” aux- 
iliaries, was the attraction. For the sake of the charity 
the amateurs had worked with enthusiasm, and all who 
were present will acknowledge that brilliant success 
crowned their efforts. The opening consisted of four 
scenes, written by Messrs. Reece, W. 8. Gilbert, Bur- 
nand, and Byron, in the order named, and when the 
curtain drew up on the street in Ispahan in which Ali 
Baba resided, the theatre was crammed in every corner. 
Among the thieves were familiar faces, including Ben- 
son, Mr. Gladstone, axe in hand, and others, who were 
at once recognised. Captain Gooch, as Ali Baba, having 
discovered the robbers’ cave, sang and danced with 
equal gaiety, and was ably assisted by Janem his son, 
Mr. W. F. “ Quintin.” Morgiana was Miss Lydia 
Thompson, who has rarely appeared to more advantage. 
Mr. J. Maclean was a grim and diverting Hassarac, and 
with Miss Thompson and Mr. W. ‘‘ Wye” danced with 
remarkable skill, while Cassim was successfully played 
by Mr. Algernon Bastard. Abdallah was Miss Helen 
Barry, and Miss Eleanor Bufton gave her services as 
Cogia, and Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, famed at Wimbledon 
and at the Academy, made his debut in a new line—a 
trumpeter—the Thieves’ orchestra. Mr. F. H. M’Cal- 
mont, Mr. Leslie Ward, Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, the Hon. 
F. Parker ( Beder, alias Mr. Gladstone), Mr. W. Higgins 
(Noureddin, otherwise Benson), Major Rolls, the Hon. 
©. Vivian, Messrs. Darell, Westropp, Cumming, C. 
Ringrose, Daly, Hugh Drummond, J. Graham, Cecil 
Chapman, Cook, Lionel Benson, Amphlett, &c., were 
the Thieves. The Good Fairy was played by Miss Lucy 
Buckstone, and on the transformation Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 





appeared as Harlequin, Mr. T. Knox Holmes as Panta. 
loon, Mdlle. Rosa as Columbine, Captain H. E. Colville 
as Policeman, Mr. F. H. M’Calmont as Old Woman, 
Lord de Clifford as Swell, and Mr. W. Wye as Clown. 
The harlequinade was most amusing, and the panto. 
mimists acquitted themselves wonderfully for amateurs, 
We have no space for details, but all were good, and 
the audience were delighted from first to last. It is q 
pleasure to know that the object in view was fully at- 
tained: the receipts amounted to over £600. 








DRAMA. 


Mr Tom Taylor’s play ‘“’Twixt Awe and Crown” 
has been revived at the Queen’s Theatre, with Mrs. 
Rousby in the character of Elizabeth, which she sus- 
tained on its first production at this theatre seven or 
eight years back: her impersonation has not gained 
strength in the interval. The part of Simon Renard 
is played by Mr. Hermann Vezin, and Mr. Stirling 
plays Gardiner: both excellent performances. 

In the part of Rosalind Miss -Ada Cavendish has 
many admirers, and it is natural that ‘As You Like It” 
should be revived at the St. James’s Theatre before her 
departure for America. Miss Cavendish gives a smooth 
and intelligent reading of the character, and brings out 
many of its points with considerable effect. In the 
scenes with Orlando in the forest, Miss Cavendish was 
so animated, that the real feeling Rosalind has for her 
lover, is hardly suspected. Mr. Lin Rayne played 
Orlando; Miss Kate Rivers, Audrey; Miss Gerard, 
Phebe ; and Miss Emmerson, Celia. Mr. Stephens’s 
version of Adam was hardly so satisfactory as this 
gentleman’s usual efforts. Messrs. Forrester and 
Culver were the representatives of Jaques and the 
Duke ; Corin was well played by Mr. C. Steyne, and 
Mr. Stoyle showed much humour as Touchstone. The 
music, scenery, and dresses, were all good, and the 
revival deserves success. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘ Victims” 
has been withdrawn, and Messrs. Taylor and Dubourg’s 
‘** New Men and Old Acres’’—one of the best plays this 
generation has seen—has occupied its place. Miss 
Ellen Terry resumes the character of Lilian Vavasour, 
which she has made her own, and she plays with a 
perfect appreciation of the part, and is equally success- 
ful in horrifying her mother wlth quotations from cousin 
Bertie’s slang vocabulary, in the way in which she turns 
aside the boy’s declaration of love, and in pleading to 
tle ‘‘ new man” that he will take care of the pets she 
has so loved. Mr. Kelly, as Brown, has evidently care- 
fully studied his part, and a look or gesture signifies 
much when occasion requires it. Mr. Vavasour is played 
by Mr. Hare, whose manner as the master of Cleve 
Abbey is unexceptionable. Mr. Cathcart resumes his 
part of Secker, and Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey, 
and Mrs. Gaston Murray reappear as Mrs. Bunter, Kate, 
and Lady Matilda. Mr. Carter succeeds Mr. Conway 
as Bertie, and the part of Blasenbalg is taken by Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, and Mr. John Clarke replaces Mr. Anson 
as Bunter. On the first night of the revival it was 
received with hearty applause, and it may now be 
chronicled as a great success. 

At the Aquarium Theatre the pantomime has been 
withdrawn, and Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy of “ The 
Unequal Match” has been produced, with a good cast. 
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Miss Litton well realized the character of Hester 
Grazebrook ; Mr. Sugden made the most of the character 
of Sir Harry Arneliffe; Mr. W. Farren played Dr. 
Botcherby ; Mr. Flockton gives a good portraiture of 
John Grazebrook ; Mr. Barsby is Blenkinsop ; Miss Edith 
Challis, Mrs. Montressor; and Miss Kate Phillips 
represents with much humour Bessie Hebblethwaite. 
“The Unequal Match” has been succeeded by alternate 
representations of “ Richeliew” and ** Henry VIIJ.,” in 
which Mr. Phelps appears. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy’s comedy-drama ‘* Mammon,” a 
version of M. Octave Feuillet’s ‘“‘ Montjoye,” has been 
produced at the Duke’s Theatre, where its success in 
the provinces seems likely to be repeated in the me- 
tropolis. It is excellently played, and deserves to have 
a good run. Mr. W. H. Vernon is the mammon 
worshipper, Sir Geoffrey Heriott, a character which 
exactly suits his style. Mr. H. Jordan makes a plausible 
Parker, but his villany is too apparent from the begin- 
ning : in many respects, however, it is a good perform- 
ance. Mr. J. W. Beveridge takes his original character 
of Mark Chinnery, the wealthy Yorkshireman, and the 
humour of the part is well brought out. Mr. Walter 
Everard is George Sorrel ; and Mr. Langford, Wentworth. 
Miss Louise Moodie’s Lady Heriott is careful and 
dramatic. The Violet of Miss Maud Taylor is hardly 
so successful, but will doubtless improve. The scenery 
and mounting are very good. A farce by Mr. Vicars, 
entitled ‘‘ Shanks’s Mare,” precedes the drama. 

At-the Strand Theatre Mr. Burnand has produced a 
parody of ‘* Diplomacy,” entitled ‘‘ Dora and Diplunacy,” 
which is extremely amusing. It seems rather early to 
travestie such a play, but Mr. Burnand has avoided 
offence, merely exaggerating the incidents of the story, 
and introducing good-natured jokes. The chief attrac- 
tion lies in the caricatures presented by Miss Lottie 
Venne as the Countess Zicka, Miss Sanger as Dora, Mr. 
W. 8. Penley as Baron Stein, and M. Marius as Count 
Orlof. The graceful acting of Mrs. Bancroft Miss 
Venne reproduces with just sufficient extravagance to 
make it all intensely funny. Miss Sanger also well 
portrays Miss Robertson’s mannerisms; Mr. Penley is 
absurdly like Mr. Arthur Cecil as Stein, in appearance 
and bearing; and M. Marius imitates Mr. Bancroft’s 
tones, gestures, and movements with grotesque fidelity. 
Still, though the public may laugh, we hardly think 
the burlesque can be agreeable to any one concerned 
with the original play. 

“ The Spectre Knight,” a new “ fanciful operetta,” by 
James Albery and Alfred Cellier, was produced on 
Feb. 9, at the Opera Comique Theatre. The heroine, 
Viola, a youthful maiden, has from her infancy dwelt 
with her father, uncle, and two elderly spinsters in a 
haunted glen. Her father, a Grand Duke, is banished 
from his dukedom, has no income but the rental of his 
daughter, no retinue but his Lord Chamberlain and 
two ladies of honour. Water is drunk out of bottles, 
the ducal robes are threadbare, and the ducal banquets 
are composed of vegetables. The Duke’s nephew, Otho, 
comes disguised as a friar, accompanied by two pages. 
Viola is delighted with the pages, but the friar falls 
in love with his cousin at first sight, and promises she 
shall shortly see a full-grown young man. She tells 
him she is obliged to go to bed at dark because of ‘ the 
Spectre Knight,” who must not be looked upon but by 
the light of nine candles—an expense the Grand Duke 
will not incur. The friar orders his pages to bring nine 








candles, and stick them in the ground ; and Viola, when 
night comes on, lights them. The Duke rushes out of 
his tent, and extinguishes the candles, just as Otho 
makes his appearance as the Spectre Knight, clad in 
complete steel. The Spectre Knight removes his 
helmet, whispers to Viola that he is no ghost, but her 
cousin Otho, and has vanquished the usurper of the 
Duke’s domain. Viola’s love is gained, the Duke 
consents, and the curtain falls on a Bacchanalian 
chorus. Mr. Alfred Cellier’s music is masterly and 
elegant. The overture is charming, good use being 
made of clarionet and oboe. Viola’s song, ‘‘ I am free,” 
Otho’s song, ‘I only mix with ghosts well known,” 
and a quartet sung by Viola, the Duke, Chamberlain, 
and first lady of honour, were warmly applauded. Mr. 
Richard Temple sang well as the Spectre Knight, and 
acted with spirit. Miss Warwick played Viola with 
refinement and intelligence ; and Mdlles. Everard and 
Muncey as the Ladies of Honour, Mr. Clifford as the 
Grand Duke, and Mr. Barrington as the Lord Chamber- 
lain, all acquitted themselves well. The mise en scéne 
was good; and at the conclusion Mr. Albery and 
Mr. Cellier were called for. 

Fortune has indeed smiled upon the management of 
the Vaudeville Theatre, and the thousandth night of 
the most successful piece the stage has ever seen was as 
fine as if the weather had been of the same mind with 
the public regarding ‘‘ Our Boys.” On Feb. 20, long 
before the hour of opening, and long after the conclusion 
of the performance, the streets were all but impassable 
in consequence of the crowd before the doors. Within 
the house, the auditorium, crammed to the roof, and 
containing among the guests the Lord Mayor and other 
civic authorities in full state, looked thoroughly 
imposing. New scenery, dresses, and decorations were 
provided, and the whole entertainment in all respects, 
including the spirit of the acting, had the appearance 
of a first night. At the close, after an enthusiastic 
summons for all the artists had been answered, Mr. 
Farren appeared and announced that the amount to be 
divided among various charities, including the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund and certain hospitals, reached 
the large sum of £300 for the single representation. 
After the cheers this announcement provoked had sub- 
sided, Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. Byron appeared 
and spoke a brilliant address written by the author of 
the piece. This was full of happy hits, and produced a 
marked sensation. The whole occasion was one not to 
be forgotten by those fortunate enough to be present. 
Photographs of the principal members of the company, 
admirably taken by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, were given 
to each member of the audience. 

At the Folly Theatre the ‘‘ Cloches de Corneville" by 
M. Planquette, adapted by Messrs. Farnie and Reece, 
has proved a triumphant success. An extended notice 
of the piece founded on the pianoforte score will be 
found in another column: with respect to the scting 
and singing on the first night, the Daily News, hiving 
spoken in the highest terms of the music and the drama, 
thus continues: ‘“ The most distinct and striking 
feature in the representation is a very remarkable piece 
of acting by Mr. Shiel Barry as Gaspard the miser. 
Mr. Barry’s make-up is highly artistic, and though he 
was suffering from a severe cold and hoarseness, he 
threw such intensity into his part that the audience, 
who doubtless were not prepared for anything vividly 
dramatic, were fairly taken by storm; and long after 
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the curtain had fallen on the second act, in which his 
greatest effect is made, vociferous demands were being 
made for his reappearance. The chief burden of the 
singing falls upon Miss Violet Cameron and Miss 
Katharine Munroe, by whom it is efficiently sustained. 
The former young lady, as Germaine, was distinguished 
by the grace and refinement with which she invested 
the character. One of the most attractive of the airs 
which fell to her part was ‘ Girls should never say yea 
or nay,’ which obtained a double encore. Miss Munroe, 
as Serpolette, was the recipient of many similar favours; 
and each of these ladies were plentifully honoured with 
bouquets. Mr. W. J. Hill, as the Pailie, is provided 
with a part which does not give much opportunity for 
the display of his singular powers of humour, but he 
rendered the character effective nevertheless ; and M. 
Loredan and Mr. John Howson were able representatives 
of Grenicheux and the Marquis de Corneville respectively. 
The piece has been mounted in admirable taste, and 
apparently with no regard to expense. The small stage 
is an ever-moving panorama of gay dresses and bright 
faces. Considerable attention has evidently been 
bestowed upon the rehearsals ; and the choruses, not 
less than the solos by the principal performers, showed 
the advantages of careful preparation.” The favourable 
opinion of our contemporary is more than endorsed by 
other papers, and ‘“‘ Les Cloches "’ is here likely to emulate 
its popularity on the Continent, where it is bespoken for 
fifty theatres ! 

At the Queen’s Theatre ‘‘ The Lancashire Lass,” by 
Mr. Byron, originally produced in 1867 at Liverpool, 
has been revived with success. The part originally 
played by Mr. Irving is assigned to Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
Miss Henrietta Hodson is the cruel Kate Garstone, 


and Mr. J. G. Taylor appears in Mr. Brough’s part of 
Spotty, while other characters are represented by Mr. 


EK. H. Brooke, Miss Gordon, Mr. Lingham, Mr. 
Vollaire, and Miss A. Thomas. The play is throughout 
well acted, and over and above the new and effective 
scenery by Messrs. Gordon and Harford, new arrange- 
ments of details have been made which add greatly to 
the picturesque effect of the most stirring scenes of the 
play. 








Srreet Norses particularly afflict what are grimly spoken of as 
quiet neighbourhoods. Why should the ladies and gentlemen of 
England, who try to sit at home at ease, be tortured by barrel- 
organs ; by hard-clanging mechanical pianos, ; by German bands ; 
by Italian pifferari; and wandering minstrels of doubtful nation- 
ality, who howl out their piteous ditties under the delusion that 
they are singing, or with the knowledge that their doleful whinings 
will excite charity? The barrel-organ nuisance is awful; would 
that it were intolerable! We literally suffer from a grinding 
tyra nny, and we want an organic change. The whole system is 
scandalous—the grasping avarice and oppressive task-mastership 
of the padroni, and the misery of the poor beasts of burden who 
drag about boxes of excruciating noises. For people who would 
abolish this pest to be sneered at, for not liking music, is laugh- 
able. Barrel-organs seldom produce music, but nearly always do 
produce a horrid combination of wheezing, droning, pumping, 
wailing- All mechanical music fails in expression, and is at the 
best but a spurious substitute for the genuine article. There are 
of course some who like it, and there is no accounting for taste ; 
but it may be safely asserted that the frequent infliction of the 
barrel-organ gives more pain to those who do not like it than 
pleasure to those who do. The men who carry about these 
torture-producing instruments. re deeply to be pitied ; and it can 
at least be said for them thatsome of the money they obtain—a 
very little for themselves, and a good deal for their tyrant masters 
—is given for playing what some strangely-constituted people 
like, and the rest for not playing what other people don’t like.— 
* Noisz,” in Tinsley’s Magazine. 





CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


To the Editor of Tue Orcuesrra. 

Sir,—Agreeing with many of your remarks in the 
two papers which at long intervals have appeared in 
the Orchestra, I must yet take exception to the ultra. 
conservative line which you advocate with respect to 
the music to be performed. If we have no church 
music composers in England, can we be wrong in 
importing from abroad works of great artists, dead and 
living, eminently fitted for our purposes? Our old 
English services were intended to be performed by half 
a dozen men and twice as many boys, whereas now 
the choirs have been strengthened, and the congregation 
often takes part. To a certain extent, then, the old 
music is unsuitable, and there are no Englishmen to 
supply its place. Again, we have no services for the 
Communion beyond the Sanctus, Creed, and Responses, 
while the Masses of Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, and 
Gounod supply all we want if properly adapted. If 
there is a difficulty with the words, this is compensated 
by the devotional spirit of the foreign music. I think 
that English church music is written out, and that we 
must seek what we want elsewhere. I am as proud of 
our old writers as any one; but if they have no suc- 
cessors, we had better import the best we can get.— 
Tam, &c., A Stupent or Caurcn Music. 


[ We have omitted a few complimentary phrases from 
the above, and let our correspondent speak for himself. 
We may remark on one passage, that Handel's oratorios 
were not written for hundreds or thousands of voices; 
and there is no reason why our church music should 
be restricted to the few and often.worn voices that till 
lately sufficed for acathedral. The matter is essentially 
one of fitness: if the foreign adaptations be intrinsically 
better than anything we have or can get, cadit quastio: 
Q. E. D.—Ep.]} 








NEW MUSIE€, 


[AuGENER & Co,] 
* Laura’s Song.” Words by OuiveEr Mapox Brown. 
Mary G. CarMICHAEL. 

We are not sure that we understand the drift of Mr. Brown's 
verse: vagueness is perhaps aimed at. There cannot be two 
opinions as to the merit of the music. To be enjoyed, it must be 
listened to, and it will grow on a rehearing. Key D minor, 6-8 
time, C sharp to E the compass. 


Music by 


(CHaprett & Co.] 
The Love Letter. Polka. By Cuaruzs D’AupERr. 

This capital dance tune is marked “ Polka Espagnol” by the 
composer: we could hardly have suspected the Spaniards— 
“grave and reverend signiors "—to be addicted to polking. 4 
juvenile danseuse, graces the title-page ;—children, we presume, 
are more attractive in this position than they were found in 
Mdme. Katie Lanner’s child’s ballet at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Gavotte. InG Major. By Hanpeu. Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by Jutes px Srvrar. 
A worthy companion to the Gavotte by the same composer and 
transcriber we noticed last month. 
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[Lamporn Cock. ] 


Danses de la Cour. (Les favourites d’autrefois.) Piano. Hans 
RoNnDARL. 


We seem to be drawing on “antiquity” in more ways than one, 
in spite of Mr. Charles Reade’s slighting mention of its merits. 
No one can object to the revival of the present “ danses,” which 
are eminently characteristic and courtly. Martini, Boccherini, 


Rameau, and Louis Treize, are the authors of the four works 
selected. 


Barcarolle. For the Pianoforte. By Henry 


Lunn. 
Very pretty and effective. If reminiscences are suggested, it is 
the fault of the form which Mr. Lunn has chosen for his sketch. 


“ Spring-time,” A Little Sketch for the Pianoforte. By J. OC. 
Braztry. (R.A.M.) 

We can hardly see a reason for publishing this little sketch, un- 
less it be that the author finds it suitable to the littleisland in 
which he resides. It does him no discredit, however, and we trust 
that there will be a demand for it in Ryde, I. W. 


Pieces by Old Masters.. From Works written for the Harpsichord. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Ftorence May. Nos. 1, 2, 8. 

More falling back on the antique, in reproduction of the lighter 
compositions of a century back. We wonder if in 1980 a similar 
compliment will be paid to the composers of our own time. No. 
1 contains a Prelude and Air with variations by Pergolesi; the 
second a Gigue by Alberti, whose basses have long been cited as 
examples of what to avoid; No. 3 a Minuet with variations by our 
own Dr. Greene. Each and all will be found fresh and bright, and 
will repay the time spent in playing them. Can we say as much 
of all the music of the present day ? 


Théme de Beethoven. 
RonpDaHL. 

This transcription is well done, and the added marks of expres- 

sion furnish all that is needed for adequate interpretation, pre- 


suming that the player has the ability to carry them out with 
sympathy. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by Hans 


“The Watchman.” Song. The Words by Joun Norman. The 
Music by Crro Pinsvrt. 

The old *‘ Charley ” was neither a romantic nor interesting in- 
dividual, and his “‘ watching” was more in imagination than reality. 
(He was open, too, to a slight suspicion of ‘‘ sperrits.”) Mr. Nor- 
man’s song should have had a portrait of his subjéct, with lantern 
and cudgel, heavy hat and boots, and coat of innumerable capes. 
The late George Cruikshank must have depicted every variety of 
the genus, yet it would be difficult to select one that would do for 
the hero of a drawing-room song. The verse is pretty, and like 
many other songs is made touching by Death. The music is in 
the best taste, and shows much character with little effort. Key 
G, common time, compass B to E. 


“Callest Thou thus, O Master.” Sacred Song. The Words by 
Heien Marron Burnsipe. The Music by Henry Sant. 
Verse like this is the most popular form of “sacred song,”— 
which seems to mean a song which may be sung without impro- 
priety on Sundays. The music is in Mr. Smart’s usual style, and 
does not seek particular identification with any day of the week. 


It opens in F minor and ends in the major, common time, compass 
D to F. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Little Buds. Easily arranged and fingered for the Pianoforte. 
By W. Smatuwoop. 

There appear to be twenty-four numbers published of this 
series, all popular airs, suitable for very young performers. 
Judging from the first six numbers, they are calculated to interest 
and improve them. 





La Coquette. Caprice A la Valse. Composée pour le piano par 
E. pe Paris. 

A bright composition in A flat, Allegro con brio, which deserves 

the attention of a good player, although by no means difficult. 
It is not too long. 


Camille. Caprice expressif. Composée par E. pg Paris. 
A good companion to the previous piece, to which it affords a 
strong contrast. The key is E flat, and it is marked Andante con 


espressione. The author’s experience has enabled him to produce 
some very pleasing effects. 


Echoes from Home. Nos. 4,5, and 6. By Wivi1am Smaiwoop. 

Alfred Scott Gatty, Franz Abt, and Miss Lindsay are repre- 
sented in these three numbers of a popular series, the transcrip- 
tions being ‘‘ O fair dove,” ‘‘O ye Tears,” and ‘*When the ship 
comes home.” They are easily arranged, and fingered wherever 
necessary. Nothing better can be wished to interest juvenile 
pianists. 


[J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


‘* The Summer of the Heart.” Song. Words by W. Taroporr 
Parkes. Music composed by Ricwarp F. Harvey. 
A ballad formed on the Balfe model, with some character of its 
own, which will enable a good singer to make it effective. The 
key is E flat, common time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 


‘‘ Lord Roland.” Song. Composed by Arrnur Carnatu. 

A song not very complimentary to the soft sex, the writer, like 
other scoffers, being perhaps peculiarly subject to their power. 
There is a bright ring about the air, which suits the sentiment. 
The key is D, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 


Andalusia. Valse for the Piano. Composed and arranged by 
Epmunp THorniey. 
A pleasing trifle, which hardly seems to have needed the labours 


of two ‘gentlemen at once’’—a composer and arranger. It is 
very easy. 


{Howarp & Co.] 
The Belle of the Season. Waltzes. By D. O. T. 
Echoes of the Day. Quadrille. By Riviztre, 
Cherry Ripe. Polka. By Aurnonse Cary. , 

Three taking contributions to the season’s new dance music ; 
the melodies are all pleasing, and the arrangement is not beyond 
the powers of most juvenile players. Each piece makes a bid for 
favourable consideration through its elaborate title-page, in which 
the peculiar style in fashion is used to advantage. 

Coquetterie. 
Watson. 


Morceau Capricieuse. Composed by Muicmazrn 


Joyous Spring. Morceau de Salon. 
Watson. 

The above are pieces of moderate difficulty, and if they are not 
distinguished by excessive brilliancy they have the merit of being 
fitted to please average listeners as well as average players. They 
may be found useful as teaching pieces. 


Composed by Micnarn 


“ Hark!” (Thou art with me.) Song. Written and composed by 
Sucnet CHampPIon. 

A song which depends more on the singer’s power of expression 

than on its tune; a competent executant may make it exceedingly 

effective. It is set in D, 12-8 time, compass A to E, twelve notes. 


“The Eve of Love.” Song. Words by W. Firz-Nonman Ex.is, 
Music by Berruoup Tours. 

Mr. Tours has hardly achieved his usual success in this song, 
though his setting is careful and musicianly. It seems too 
laboured in proportion to the effect gained. Key E flat, common 
time, compass D to F. 
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[C. Jerrerys. } 
*** Mid the golden corn.” 
Crecinia WEsTBROOK. 


Song. Words by Jane Drxon. Music by 

There is naive homeliness about this song which will please, 
and although cast in the familiar model its treatment takes it out 
of the ordinary ruck. It is likely to prove a drawing-room favourite, 
and a good mezzo-soprano, who can sing with expression, may 
make it a striking feature of a musical evening. The key is E flat, 
with passages in C minor and major, common-time, the voice 
ranging from B to E, eleven notes. 


[Jonn Kuna. } 
“Ella.” Song. 
Hatton. 


Written by James Couper. Composed by J. L. 

A pretty song, and well suited for the display of a light tenor 
voice. Key E flat, 2-4 time, compass Fto A. Mr. Hatton's name 
may guarantee it. 


[Sranuey Lucas, Weser & Co.} 


(Sténdchen.) German Words by E. Busser. 
Emtty JoserHinge Trovp. 


Serenade. Music by 

This is a lovely serenade, different altogether in form from the 
‘ lilting” airs, like those in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” and “ Don Pasquale,” 
which have enjoyed—and deservedly—so large a share of popular 
admiration. The air is in 8-4 time—a kind of notturno phrase— 
treated with great skill but simply, and with no apparent effort, 
the accompaniment in the best taste. Key E flat, compass D to 
A, twelve notes. The German words and their English rendering 
are equally good. 


Vivien’s Song. From “The Idylls of the King.” 

Tennyson, D.C.L. 

It is difficult to imagine a more fit setting of Tennyson’s terse 

yet vague verse than the one before us. It has probably been 

carefully studied, yet it has the effect of spontaneous impromptu. 
Key E flat, 2-4 time, compass E to G. 


By Aurrep 
Music by Emity JosernHine Trovpr. 


Cradle Song. 
Trovp. 

There is no lack of English cradle-songs, and there are few 
German song-composers who have not essayed a Wiegenlied. 
Miss Troup’s song will rank with the best, and may be amongst 
tl.e most popular. The air will by some be thought perhaps a 
little too “‘ skippy ;” but taken as a whole—with the graceful figure 
which characterises its accompaniment—it is only hypercriticism 
which will care to find fault. The key is F, 6-8 time, compass 
e'even notes, D to G. 


By W.C. Bennerr. Music by Emity Josepnine 


The series of six songs, of which three were noticed in our 
last exhibit talent and taste of no mean order, and of them- 
selves entitle the composer to a high position. May we add 
a word of warning to their author—to rest awhile—if not from 
writing, from publishing; and not to work out a vein however 
rich. We acknowledge what we believe to be genius, but a rapid 
succession of similar works may degrade the endowed artist to the 
level of a workman who has acquired a * knack.” 


Vocal Duet. 
By Cuarves Grant. 


** Happy Dreams.” 
Verse.” 


Words from ‘ Studies in 
Music by Atice Mary Surn. 

A pleasing duet, on the very old model—a solo for each voice, 
the two when heard together running in thirds and sixths. It 
will be sure to please if well sung, as its legion of predecessors 
has done for half-a century at least. 


Menuet. Dedié 
PAPENDIECK, 


& son ami Eansrt Lupecx. Par Hermann 
This is an elaborate composition—if not a long one—and re- 
quires some playing. It is fingered throughout, and the composer 


has never left any doubt as to its mode of interpretation. It may 





be useful to the student: the good player will probably object to the 
leading-strings. 


“I will lay me down in peace.” 
voice. 


Sacred Song. 
Composed by Henry C. Banister. 

This is a clever song, but we hardly understand the composer's 
point of view. The voice part is calm, as seeking repose, but the 
frequent change of key, and the restless accompaniment prevent 
the notion being realized by the hearer till the end. It is 
possibly a psychological study: we fear it will hardly be ap- 
preciated, The technique is perfect. 


For Contralto 


[Weexes & Co.]} 
‘Tell me, ye Golden Stars.” Words from the Quiver. 


by Mrs. J. Srarrorp Busz. 


The words of this song, by Mr. Matthias Barr, well illustrate 
the yearning of the soul for the unattainable—for the resolution 
of doubts, and hopes, and fears, that can only be solved in Death, 
and finding in this certainty the true and only consolation. There 
is consequently ample scope for a composer’s ability. Though 
Mrs. Bush has not been greatly inspired by the verses, yet the 
melody to which they are set is suitable and pretty; the accom. 
paniment savours of the amateur, The key is A flat, common 
time, the compass E to F. 


Music 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. George Watts had his annual benefit concert at the Dome, 
Brighton, on Feb. 5. Mr. Charles Hallé was the pianist, Mdme. 
Norman Neruda the violinist, and the Misses Robertson and 
Mdme, Antoinette Sterling the vocalists. Miss Robertson sang 
‘‘Ombra leggiera,” from Meyerbeer’s ‘* Dinorah,” and with her 
sister a duet by Pinsuti, ‘‘ Cantiamo d'amore.” The solo on the 
violin by Mdme. Norman Neruda, a fantasie capriccio by Vieux- 
temps, was encored. Mendelssohn’s Psalm, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” 
was oddly accompanied by the organ and piano; Mdlle. Neunam 
gave the solu, and the chorus did their part well. Mr. Charles 
Hallé played an ‘‘ Andante and Polonaise” by Chopin. Mdme, 
Sterling was heard to advantage in a-song by Molloy, and received 
an encore, His Excellency Midhat Pasha and suite were present 
during the first part of the concert. 


On the evening of Feb. 9 as the audience in the Globe Music 
Hall, Glasgow, was dispersing, a mischievous youth raised a cry 
of ‘‘ Fire,” and at the same time rushing downstairs, pushed 
some boys forward with the result that they all fell down on the 
landing. As the alarm had generally spread, there was a perfect 
scramble, and as those who had fallen first were unable to get up, 
those who followed stumbled over them, and before many minutes 
had elapsed between thirty and forty lads lay piled one above 
the other. On the panic subsiding assistance was promptly 
afforded to those who were lying on the stair, and in a short time 
some twenty youths, aged from ten to fifteen years, were removed 
in an insensible state. In some instances fully half-an-hour 
elapsed before animation was restored ; but all were ultimately 
able to be removed home, and no fatal consequences ensued. 


The disappearance of the ‘ Bell” Inn of Edmonton will cause 
many people scarcely less regret than did the desecration of the 
“Tabard”? Inn some couple of years ago. It is true that the 
present “ Bell” of Edmonton is not the identical hostelry from 
which Mrs. Gilpin beheld her spouse pursue his wild way to 
Ware, but association, which sanctifies all things, has connected 
it with Cowper’s poem just as firmly as if it were. Beliefs of this 
kind should not be investigated too scientifically. The Londoners 
who still make pilgrimage to the ‘* Bell” of Edmonton, and above 
all the Americans, to whom it is one of the many Meccas, will be 
sincerely sorry if it ceases to exist. 


A public school of music is about to be opened in Cork, the 
Corporation having made a grant under the authorization of an 
amendment to the Libraries and Museums Act, passed last session. 
Cork was the first city in the kingdom to endow an art school out 
of the rates, and is the first to do the same for music. 

Mr. Kuhe has been giving a “ Festival” at Brighton, extending 
over a week. It commenced with a performance of F. Clay's 
“Lalla Rookh” and S. Bennett’s “ May Queen,” and will conclude 
on March 2 with the “ Messiah.” The general arrangements have 
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been on the usual scale of excellence, and the result, as far as we 
know, satisfactory to all concerned. 


At the Organ Recital in the Edinburgh University Music Hall, 
by Sir Herbert Oakeley, on Feb, 21, the following program was 
performed :—Organ Concerto, No 2, Handel: Air—* Mein 
gliubiges Herze frohlicke,” (from a Church Cantata for Whit- 
sunday,) Bach: Fugue—For Organ in C major, Bach: Andante 
—String Quartet, No 5, Mozart: Adagio—Symphony, No. 12, 
Pleyel: Entr’acte— Kénig Manfred.” C. Reinecke: Motivo—For 
Organ in A minor, Lefébure-Wely: Air and Chorus—* Der 
Freischutz,” Weber: Funeral March—On the Death of an Artist, 
Mendelssohn. The hall was crowded by a most appreciative 
audience. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s is at length completed. 


As soon as Her Majesty’s Office of Works have had the pavement 
laid in the chapel the monument will be opened to the public. 


The Academy says that a collection of thirty-seven letters 
addressed by John Keats to Fanny Brawne (his betrothed) is about 
to make its appearance in a volume edited by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman. 


Mr. Frederick Leighton will take the chair this year at the 
annual dinner, on May 11, of the Artists’ Benevolent Society. 


Mdme. Checchi-Bozzo, the leading female artiste in M. Salvini’s 
Italian company and who as appeared as Desdemona and Ophelia, 
has expired after a painful operation. She was only twenty-two 
years of age. 


Messrs. R. and R. Clarke, of Edinburgh, are about to issue a 
new edition of ‘‘ Whistlebinkie,” the famous collection of Scotch 
song. The last edition, published in 1853, has long been out of 
print. 


The amount received by each sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise, 
as his or her share of the net profits for the past year, amounted 
to £800. In the days of Rachel, says the Theatre, the average 
amount of a sociétaire’s share in the profits was only £160. 


The new Leeds Theatre and Opera House will be ready for 
opening in October next. 


Malle. de Reszké has obtained a great success in Paris as Selika 
in the ‘' Africaine.” 


M. Faure has been singing at Marseilles with great success, par- 
ticularly in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


Mr. Tinsley will shortly publish ‘ Salthurst,” a novel, by the 
author of ** The Master of Riverswood.”’ 


M. Armand Dumaresq is painting for the approaching Exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts, at the Palace of Industry, in Paris, a picture repre- 
senting the wounding of Marshal de MacMahon at Sedan. 


Gustave Aimard’s “ Tales of Indian Life” are attaining a wide- 
spread popularity, above one hundred thousand copies having been 
issued during the past year. 


The decease at Genoa is announced of Luigi Venzano, the com- 
poser. He was well known by the celebrated waltz which many 
prima donnas ‘sing in the lesson-scene of the “ Barber of Seville.” 


Hoffman’s opera ‘“‘ Arnim” has had a most enthusiastic re- 
ception at Hamburg, the composer being repeatedly called before 
the curtain. 


The Theatre of Dessau, the capital of the little duchy of Anhalt, 
hag been selected for the first performance of a new play by the 
celebrated Paul Lindau, entitled ‘ Johannestriebe” (Midsummer 
Shoots), the representation of which was highly successful. 


The new Royal Theatre at Dresden was opened early in 
February in the presence of the King and Queen. The new 
theatre is one of the finest in Europe, surpassing even those of 
Paris and Berlin. About fifty thousand persons applied for ad- 
mission on the opening day. 

Tues 19th Feb., was the 1000th night of Mr. H. J. 
oy pik. J “Our Boys,” at the Vaudeville Theatre. The 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were present, and the entire gross receipts 
were handed over to the Lord Mayor for distribution amongst 
charitable institutions. 


Mr. W. Reeves has in the Press and will shortly issue ‘‘ Beethoven 
depicted by his Contemporaries,” by Dr. L. Nohl ; ‘* Beethoven’s 
Symphonies ; critically and sympathetically discussed,” by A. T. 
Teetgen; “ Robert Schumann’s Life and Letters ;” ‘‘ American 
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Musical Directory ;” ‘Ella's Musical Sketches Abroad and at 
Home,” New Edition; ‘ Treatise on Harmony,” by Dr. Henry 
liiles,” Third Edition; ‘The Bach Letters of Wesley,” Second 
Edition; ‘ Advice tu Singers,” by a Singer; and * Catechism 
of Musical History.’ 

Music seems to be making considerable progress at the Anti- 
podes, and works of some magnitude are produced by Colonial 
composers. At the Academy of Music, Ballarat, on December 7 
Mr. A. T. Turner gave a festival concert. The local paper states 
that it was such a musical treat as has seldom been placed before 
a Ballarat audience. ‘Mr. Turner’s compositions have achieved 
more than local fame, and his cantata, ‘ Adoration,’ has received 
the well-merited approbation of the best critics; but his latest 
choral production, ‘The Australian Song of Progress,’ surpasses 
any of his previous efforts, and is well worthy to become the 
national song of Australia. In addition to these, however, there 
were five or six others by the same author, all showing the master 
mind of genius. The principal soloists were Mrs. Smythe, 
soprano; Miss Christian, R.A.M., contralto; Mr. Bracy, tenor ; 
Mr. 8. Lamble, bass. The chorus numbered 100, and comprised 
most of our leading amateur and professional lady and gentlemen 
vocalists. The band included 30 performers, led by Mr. Edward 
King, of Melbourne; Mr. G. Herbert occupying the position of 
organist and pianist. The first part of the program was the 
cantata, ‘Adoration.’ In this the ‘Hallelujah chorus,’ was 
encored, and the contralto air, *'The Lord is my Shepherd,’ and 
an unaccompanied trio, were also re-demanded. The solo by Mrs. 
Smythe, ‘Let them praise His name,’ and chorus, was a fitting 
fnals to the first part, and called forth the enthusiastic applause 
of the audience. The second portion of the program was as 
follows:—Grand March (A. T. Turner), full band; Madrigal, 
‘The peerless rose’ (A. T. Turner); Violin Solo, Romance, Mr. 
E. King; Song, ‘ The wee green neuk,’ Mrs. Smythe ; Song, ‘ Hie 
to me lady’s bower’ (flute obbligato, Mr. Robson), Mr. H. Bracy ; 
Grand Valse for piano, The Mountain Echo,’ Mr. G. Herbert ; 
Song, ‘O wert thou in the cauld blast,’ Miss Christian; Irish 
Melody, ‘’Tis the Last Rose of Summer’ (harmonised by A. 'T’. 
Turner); Choral Song, ‘The Australian Song of Progress,’ (A. T. 
Turner). At the close of the ‘Song of Progress,’ the audience 
rose en masse and gave three hearty cheers for Mr. Turner.” 


Mr. Hengler, the proprietor of the Circus in Argyll-street, was 
summoned on Feb. 12 to the Marlborough-street Police-court, for 
employing children under the age of ten years and others over 
that age in his pantomime, without fulfilling the requirements of 
the Education Act. The defendant pleaded guilty, but stated 
that the children attended school during a portion of the day. 
He was ordered to pay the cost of the summonses, and cautioned 
against repeating the offence. 


Mr. Aldis Wright is engaged upon an edition of “ Julius Cwsar ” 
for the Clarendon Press series. It will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. at Easter. 


The Thédtre des Nouveautés, which takes the place of the 
Fantasies Oller, will be opened on the 1st of May, under the 
direction of M. Brassuer. 


M. de Flotow has arrived in Paris, and brings to M. Escudier 
the score of a work in four acts. The author of * Stradella,” 
‘“ Zilda,” ‘ Marta,” the “Ombre” &c., is sixty-six years of age. 


The promised “ Life of Burns,” by Mr. George Gilfillan, of 
Dundee, will probably see the light in April. Mr. Gilfillan has 
incorporated in his work the latest discoveries regarding the 
famous Glenriddel MS., and also as to Burns’s capacity and 
character as an excise-man. 


Madame Etelka Gerster has obtained another triumph as 
Violetta in “‘ La Traviata,” at Moscow. Madame Gerster had to 
repeat the Cavatina, and there were numerous recalls after each 
piece, and at the close of the opera she was called thirty-three times 
in front of the curtain ; and in spite of the cold weather hundreds of 
persons were waiting to cheer her as she left the theatre to enter 
her carriage. The receipts on this occasion were over 6000 
roubles. So great was the success that by order of the Emperor 
Madame Gerster had to return to St. Petersburg to play the part 
of Ophelia in ** Hamlet.” 


George Cruikshank had, before his death, made considerable 
progress with an autobiography, which commences nearly eighty 
years ago, and comprises ‘‘ recollections” of many well-known 
literary characters. This work, the Atheneum says, will be com- 
pleted and edited by his widow, Mrs. Eliza Cruikshank. 


The Manuscript Department of the Library of the British 
Museum has just been enriched by the addition of twenty-four 
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volumes bequeathed by the late Rev. Thomas Hugo. These 
collections consist of archwological and antiquarian papers, 
principally relating to the topography of Somersetshire and 
Middlesex. 


The Théatre Frangais has lost one of its oldest members by the 
death of Mdme. Guyon. Her principal creations in the modern 
repertoire were in the “ African,” ‘* Considération,” and “* Jean de 
Thommeray.” 


Patti and Nicolini have had a very lukewarm reception ‘in the 
“ Traviata,” at the Apollo Theatre, Rome. Patti during the whole 
piece only sang portions of her songs, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the audience. 


Auber’s “‘ Diamants de la Couronne” has been revived at the 
Paris Opera Comique for the third début of Malle. Bilbaut- 
Vauchelet, who had previously appeared in the ‘* Mousquetzires de 


la Reine.” The success of the new star was definitely estab- 
lished. 


At the Variétés has been given ‘* Niniche,” a vaudeville in three 
acts, by MM. Alfred Hennequin and Albert Millaud. Mdme. 
Judic undertakes the principal part with such effect that a long 
run is promised for the piece. 


The amateur pantomime, the Theatre states, will be repeated in 


London, and will be also given at Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Brighton. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has, in addition to a former gift 
of valuable books, just presented to the library of the Royal 


Historical Society a complete set of Harleian Society’s publica- 
tions. 


Sir Henry Hoare, Bart., has offered to allow the Stourhead 
collection of antiquities to be transferred to the Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society’s Museum at Devizes, 
to be there deposited on loan. 


Mr. Tennyson will contribute to the forthcoming number of 
The Nineteenth Century a poem to be called ‘* Sir Richard Greville : 
A Ballad of the Fleet.” 


The complimentary benefit to Mr. F. B. Chatterton will take 
the form of a dramatic performance and a dinner. Mrs. Stirling, 
Mr. Irving, Miss Bateman, Mr. Thorne, and others will take part 
in the performance, and the dinner will take place at Willis’s 
Rooms on March 11th. 


Mr. Chapman, for many years associated with Mitchell’s Library, 
has been struck with paralysis, whereby he has lost the use of his 
limbs and the power of speech. Contributions towards a testimo- 
nial to him will be received by Mr. Mitchell, of 33, Old Bond 
Street; or Mr. Burrage, 45, Tregunter Road, 8.W. 


This is the last week but two of the season at Hengler’s Circus 
in Argyll Street, where a new spectacle, entitled ‘‘ The Japanese 
Féte,” is now delighting crowded audiences, 


Mr. Pauer gave the opening lecture of a series of six at the 
South Kensington Museum on Feb. 22, on composers for the 
harpsichord and pianoforte. Handel and Bach were the subject. 


The celebrated Hungarian actor, Mr. Neville Moritz, will appear 
a’ + morning performance of ‘* Othello” at the Queen’s Theatre 
on March 2, Mr. Hermann Vezin will play Jago, and Miss 
H.dson Desdemona. 


The annual meeting of the governors of the Benevolent Fund 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society was held on Feb. 25th at 
Exeter Hall. Mr. Henry Hill (the president of the society) 
was in the chair.—The Secretary read the report presented by 
the committee, ending Dec. 1877, which stated that the sub- 
scriptions and donations amounted to £71. The total income for 
the year, including £95 interest upon invested stock, amounted to 
£166. The total expenditure amounted to £144, of which the 
sum of £135 had been expended in relief, being £33 more than in 
the previous year. ‘The invested fund is now £3250, yielding an 
annual income of £96, which was wholly disbursed in the nature 
of pensions, the remaining available income being applied by way 
of donations to those in distress.—The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the connections with the society were 
extensive, and owing to the steady flow of that charitable institu- 
tion it did not attract much attention. It was now twenty-two 
years since they had the pleasure of first meeting, and during that 
period they had had the gratification of distributing a very large 
amount, every penny of which, he felt sure, had been thoroughly 
well applied.—The retiring officers having been re-elected for the 
ensuing year, a vote of thanks to the chairman for his long ser- 
vices closed the meeting. 
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PERFORMED FOR UPWARDS OF 300 NIGHTS 


THEATRE DES FOLIES DRAMATIQUES, PARIS ; 
AND WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT THE 


FOLLY THEATRE, LONDON. 


Hog Cloches de Cornebille 


(THE BELLS OF CORNEVILLE.) 
OPERA COMIQUE, IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MM, CLAIRVILLE and CH. GABET, 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 
H, B. FARNIE and R. REECE. 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ROBERT PLANQUETTE, 








VOCAL SCORE (English Words) net 
COMPLETE SCORE (Piano Solo) net 


PARTITION, PIANO ET CHANT (French 
Words) a oe _ net 








PIANO ARRANCEMENTS. 


WILHELM KUHE. 
Grand Fantasia - - - - - 
Grand Paraphrase - - : - - 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Chanson du Mousse (Barcarolle) - - 
Rondo-Valse (Solo or Duet/ - - 
Valse Brillante (Soloor Duet) — - - 


HENRI CRAMER. 
(Books 1 and 2) - 


FLORIAN PASCAL. 


D. 
D. 


Selection of Airs 


Grand Fantasia - 


EUGENE MONIOT. 
Brilliant Fantasia - - ° * ‘ 
HAROLD THOMAS. 
Bouquet de Melodies - - : : 
J. RUMMEL. 
(EASY ARRANGEMENTS. ) 
Valse - . : 2 6 | Quadrille - - 
Polka - - - 2 6 | Galop : 
Polka Mazurka - - 2 6 | Rondo Valse - - 
Selection of Airs as Piano Duets. (Three Books.) each 


WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 
(VERY EASY ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL HANDS.) 
No. 1. Couplets des on dit 1 0| No.8. Allegro di Ballet 1 
2. Rondo Valse - 10 4. Chanson du Mousse 1 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Quadrilles - - - - - 
Ditto (Arranged as Duets) - 
Quadrilles - - - - - 
Ditto (Arranged as Duets - 
Lancers (Beautifully Illustrated) 
Valses - - - - 

Ditto (Arranged as Duets) 
Valses (Beautifully Illustrated) 
Polka - - - - - 

Polka Muzurka = - - - - 





- O. Metra 
- O. Metra 
- Arban 
- Arban 
Arthur Grenville 
- O. Metra 
- O. Metra 
E. Deransart 
- Arban 
- &E. Natif 


OTHER ARRANGEMENTS IN THE PRESS. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
24, BERNERS STREET, W.; AND 123, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Ae ee ee eo 
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CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Por ee 
ecoococoeoocceoe 


‘Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


m 
co 





AERATED WATERS. 


—_—<——__ 


M4*-DAvis AND CO.’S 
AERATED WATERS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


~~. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


THB OCARINA. 
CAN BE LEARNED IN HAL¥-AN-HOUR. 


PLAYED AT 
DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 


PLAYED AT 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 





i ee original musical instrument is unequalled for the beauty and voice-like 
quality of its tone, and the ease with which it can be acquired—a very little 

practice enabling the performer to play operatic or other melodies. It hasa 

complete chromatic scale, A charming accompaniment to the pianoforte, 





PRICES. 
Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. )B 
2/- 3/- 4/- 5/- 6/- 7/- 8/- 
Instruction Book, 6d. Books of Airs, 1s. 6d. 





M. BARR, 
80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sole Agent for the United Kingdom. 





yey LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 

direct communication with all the principal Continental R 

Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vi and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or a 

Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 

from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ublishers in Lei ’ 





EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by ourselves well 
with pure blood and a pecpart nourished frame."—Civil Service Gaze ite. 
a... only in packets labelled ‘‘ James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemista, 
ndon." 





For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





HE HERALD of HEALTH ALMANAC for 1878,—Third 
Annual Issue.—Edited by Dr. Nicnors. Containing Health Hints for 
Every Month in the Year. Post free, 1}d., of Fnanxs and Co., 14, Little Tower 
Street, London. Trade supplied by Nicnoxs and Co, 429, Oxford Street, and 
Jupp and Co., Doctors’ Commons, London. 
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NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE Gd. 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL; IV. 


37. Lyrical Elocntion. By Cuartes Loxx.—Guttschalk.—New Publications— 
Leonora. —Six Cantatas by Carissimi.—Drury Lane Proprietors’ Meeting. — 
Royal Academy of Music.—Philharmonic Society.—Royal Dramatic 
College. — Concerts. — Royal Aquarium. — Music Talk.—Help for the 
Dramatic College.—Wagnerism in France.—The Philharmonic Season.— 
Nine Hours at the Piano.—Notes.—Royal Italian Opera.—Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—Drama.—New Music.— 
Miscellaueous.—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 

. The Opera Season of 1877.—American Author and Andience.—Lyrica 
Elocution.—The British Association’s Telephone.—Meeting of Drury Lane 
Renters. —The New National Opera House.—Gye upon Mapleson.—The 
Music Halls —The Marquise de Caux.—Dr, Rimbault’s Library.—Death of 
Virginia Gabriel. —Death of Mr. Townshend Smith.—Death of Miss Furtado. 
—The New York Theatres. —Unused Churches : St. Paul’s and the Abbey.— 
A “ National” Opera House.—Promenade Concerts.—Notes.—The Working 
Man at St Panul’s.—A Marriage at St. Paul's.—The Welsh Kisteddfod.— 
Mr. Tom Taylor.—The Covent Garden Concerts.—Crystal Palace.—Alex- 
andra Palace.—Drama.—New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and 
General News, &c., &c 

. Lyrical Klocution.—Dr. Huallah’s Inspection of Training Colleges.—‘‘ Sixty 
Years Since’’—The Logierian System.—Dr. Bunnett'’s Dismissal.—New 
Publications: The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Clab—“ Josepb.”—Gloucester 
Masical Festival.—Leeds Musical Festival.—The Two Festivals. —Cathedral 
Consciences.—Expensive Singers.—The Manufacture of Music Teachers.— 
Notes.—The National Opera House.—Death of Mr. Compton.—St. Alban’s 
Abbey.—The Covent Garden Concerts. —Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace 
—Drama.—New Music.—Misceilaneous.—Provincia] and General News, &c’ 

, Death of Malle. Titiens.—Touring Parties.—Lyrical Elocution.—The Tele- 
phone at Home.—The Royal Academy of Music.—Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Royal General Theatrical Fund.—New Publications: ‘‘ Music inthe House.’ 
By Jouy Hottan.—The Courch Congress on Public Amusem: nts —Nuptial 
Serenading.—Crystal Palace Company.—Royal Albert Hall.—Entertain- 
ments.—Titiens.—Amusements Public and Proper.—The Autumn Opera.— 
Welsh Composers and their Music.—Notes.—Italy.— Alexandra Palace.— 
Crystal Palace Concerts.—Concerts.—Covent Garden Concerts.—Drama.— 
New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 
Music for Christmas.—Greek or English ?—New Publications :—“ The Lady 
of the Lake’”—‘‘ Country Life."—Opening of the New Glasgow Hall.— 
Rudersdorff and Titiens.—Edinburgh University Musical Society.— Royal 
Academy of Musit.—Royal Albert Hall Choral Society.—Sacred Harmonic 
Society. —The London Bailad Concerts. —Promenade Concerts.—Concerts.— 
Tbe Popular Concerts.—Alexandra Palace.—Crystal Palace.—Starless Opera. 
—The Norwich Organ-Appointment.—Notes.—Her Majesty’s Theatre.— 
Italy.—Death of Mr. E. T. Smith.—Drama —The German Reed Entertain- 
ment.—The Royal Aquarium,—New Music.—Provincial.—Misce)laneous and 
General News, &c., &c. 

. The Westminster Play.—Lyrical Elocution—The Greatness of Music.— 
The St. Paul’s Bells.—New Publications : —A Third Book on the Theory 
of Music. By Louisa Grssox, The Psalter, By the late Srrraen Envey. 
—Royal Academy of Music.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—The Popular 
Concerts.—Royal Albert Hall.—Royal Aquarium.—Crystal Palace Concerts. 
—The German Reed Entertainment.—Concerts.—Professor Macfarren’s 
** Joseph.” —Thre Last Copyright Judgment.—Mr. Coe’s Dismissal.—Curwen 
on Spark.—Notes.—Coe v. Sothern and another,—Boosey v. Fairlie.— 
Metzler v. Wood.—Her Majesty's Theatre.—ltaly.—Drama.—New Music.— 
Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 

3, Music in our Cathedrals.—The Philharmonic Society.—Lyrical Elocution.— 
Newspaper Critics.—Musical Baby Shows.—The Baltimore Peabody Concerts. 
—Mr. Byron and his Critics.—Some Piavo-players.—New Publications :— 
«« Lyrical Illustrations of Modern English Poets ”—“ Two Concert Overtures”’ 
—“The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanac for 1878 *—*‘ The Rudi- 
ments of Musical Theory.”—Her Majesty’s Theatre —The Bishop of 
Worcester and Earl Dudley.—A National Musical Library.”—Musiec and 
Smoke.—Orchestral Music.—The Worcester Festival.—Notes.—Monday 
Popular Concerts.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Concerts.—Drama.—Enter- 
tainments.—Italy—New Music,—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General 
News, &c., &c. 





Now Realy, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

‘“* We hail with mueh pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issned in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 











J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jams 
GREENHILL. 

Price 8s. each. 


No.1. ‘ My Native Vale.” Words by S. Rogers, 
» 2. ‘ The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 


“TI said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perticrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CuaMPIOoNn . ‘ ‘ ° , 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R&R. 
Marriorr. Illustrated Title . ° , 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Maregiorr. Illustrated Title . , . 
«The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . , ‘ . 80 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . . 

** Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
“The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Godard 


‘* Come, Birdie, come” 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosEPH CLAFTON ; : , ° , 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoLanDE . ‘ . 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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« Every family will be the better by this story being read aloud in 
it at this Christmas time.”—The Christian Life. 


Eighth Edition Now Ready. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Price One Shilling, with Illustrations by Wauter MacKay. 


SOLOMON ISAACS: 


A Curistmas Srory by B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Bread-and-Cheese ard Kisses,” 
“An Island Pearl,” ‘* Shadows on the Snow,” &e. 
FORMING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERof ‘‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” for 1877. 





TINSLEY . BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Number complete in itself. 
The New Sixprenny Humorous Monthly Magazine, 


MIRTH, Edited by HENRY J. BYRON, 


The Author of ‘‘ Our Boys,” ‘ Married in Haste,” ** Cyril’s 
Success,” &c., is now ready at every Bookseller’s and Rail- 
way Stall in the United Kingdom. 

The World says: “We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, 
‘Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J, Byron.” 

No. 3 fer JANUARY contains Contributions from the 
following Popular Authors:—Ashby Sterry, E. L. Blanchard, 
J. A. Scofield, Godfrey Turner, F. W. Houghton, H. J. Byron, 
R. Reece, J. Albery, and G. A. Sala. 


The most amusing Novel of the Season. 


THE CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 
CLUB. By KAMOURASKA. 3 vols. 


“Characterised by a continuous and inexhaustible spirit of merriment, so 
hearty and spontaneous as to carry the reader along with every fresh sally, even 
against his will.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


A LITTLE STEPSON. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT,: Author of ‘* Love’s Conflict,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHILDREN OF NATURE: a, Story of 


Modern London. By the Earl of Desarr, Author of ‘“ Only 
a Woman’s Love,” &c. 2 vols. 


SIX YEARS AGO. By JAMES GRANT, 


Author of the ‘‘ Romance of War,” ‘“ Mary of Lorraine,” &c. 


2 vols. 
“TF:’ a New Novel. By the Author of 


“‘ Casque and Cowl,” ‘* The Lily and the Rose,” ‘* Homeless 
and Friendless,” &c. 8 vols. 
By 


TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. 
FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Maggie?” ‘ Fantoccini,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological 
Romance. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 


THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By 
JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 2 vols. 


THOMAS BROWN’S WILL. By ADOL- 
PHUS POHL. 3 vols. 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not to Be. By 
GRAHAM STEPHENSON. 3 vols. 
“Ida Milton is just such a woman as might have been formed by an assiduous 
study of Byron's favourite heroines. The Author, besides possessing the faculty 
of writing graceful English, is amply gifted with imagination.”— ‘Limes. 


MAY FAIRFAX. By HELEN MAR, 


Author of ‘‘ Loyal and True,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is a very charming story; one that we can heartily recommend .to the 
notice of novel-readers.”—Court Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 











WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 
Te DIGNITY OF SERVICE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


Especially addressed to Servants. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, 


aaa Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley Stuart 
ome. 


HE CHURCH OF ALL AGES: Four Addresses on the 


Christian Revelation. By Rev. Dr. LRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, 
to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d. : postage, 6d. 


HE ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION: THE ENTIRE 

OFFICE FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: with exquisite 

Iluminations, differing in style on every pave. The Handsomest * Altar Book” 
published. Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS; OR, FIFTY-TWO 
SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR. Two Vols. I, Advent to Whitsun Day. IL. Trinity-Tide. Each Vol, 
5s.; postage, 5d. FOR THE FKSILVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons. 63. 
postage, 6d. 
rMHE ROYAL CRADLE, and other Carols. With Four Photo- 
graphs. By S. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of 8. Mary's,” &c, 2s. 6d. 
postage, 2d. 
IDS TO MEDITATION. In Two Vols. I. Advent to Trinity. 


LL. TRINILY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H, CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints 
on Mental Prayer, Kach Vol., 48.: postage 3d. 


I IBLE TEACHINGS. THE DISCOURSE AT CAPER- 
NAUM. 8. John vi. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; post- 
age, 4d, 


lee FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the Lives of 
Twenty of the most Eminent of the Fourth Century. In Three Vols, 
By the Author of “ A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s, 


rHHE SCHOOLBOY SAINT: a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne 
dela Perrie. By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s. ; postage 6d. 


UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN; NINE TALES on OUR 
O LORD'S LIFE asa CHILD. By Miss JONES, 2s. 6d. ; postage 3d. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 58, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


Vol. IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
Vol. III., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III, 
4 of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND 5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Posttage 1d. 
or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 


Re STEWARD ; ( 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. 

C. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO.. Newton Street, High Holborn, W.U. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


Used by all the 








For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


Recommenver py Dr. COPLAND, Dn. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom, 
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NEW DIRECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


107, CANNON STREET, E.C., 


(OPPOSITE THE CANNON STREET RAILWAY STATION), 
Supply Messes, Canteens, Clubs, Colleges, Schools, and Private Families at 15 per cent. to 


25 per cent. below the ordinary shop prices, and deliver free within a radius of 


Twelve miles from the City. 


AMERICAN BEEF, | PURE INDIAN TEAS. 

HARLINGEN MUTTON. GROCERIES AND ITALIAN GOODS. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MEAT. VEGETABLES, FRUITS. 
PROVISIONS, POULTRY. WINES, SPIRITS.* 

GAME, OYSTERS. CIGARS, COALS, &e., &e. 





Price Lists Free by Post on application to the Secretary, J. E. ILES HOME. 


N.B.—Arrangements have also been made for carrying out orders for India and the Colonies. 











REVOLUTION IN THE OYSTER TRADE. 


THE CELEBRATED BLUE POINT OYSTERS, 


(Patronized by the Royal Family.) 








Recognised as the best Oysters in America, guaranteed equally fresh and good as best Natives, 


SUPPLIED AND DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 50 MILES OF LONDON 


At 4s. per 50; 7s. 6d. 100; 14s. per 200; and 20s. per 300; (baskets and oyster: 
knives included); 


At 6d. extra per basket delivered to any Railway Station in England, by the 


New Direct Supply Association, 107, Cannon Street, E.C. 





Remittance must accompany Order. P.0.0. to be made payable to LLES HOME. 
N.B.—The Trade supplied in barrels of about 1600 Oysters each at Wholesale Prices. 


London ; Printed and Published by Swirr & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C.; Agents for the City; Apams & Francis 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 4 
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